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TO FAMOUS BONDED OLD FORESTER... 


Orchid developed and 
by H. Patterson and § 


Orchidhaven, Bergenfield, N. 'y 


li is fitting that an orchid has been named 

for Old Forester. For as the orchid symbolizes the ultimate in 
flowers, this outstanding bourbon has, since 1870, represented the 
finest in Kentucky whisky. And both have taken infinite 


skill, time and patience to attain perfection. 
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ow much could you earn 


if there were no machines 





in your plant? 


eee KNOW it would be only a 
pittance. You know you can be 
paid only out of what you produce, and 
machines are what make high produc- 
tion possible and so make high wages 
possible. 

Then slowdowns are wrong, aren’t they 
—because they hurt you most. And tax 
laws are wrong which make impossible 
the savings out of which new machines 
are bought. Machines must be kept new 
and efficient if your earnings are going 
to stay high. 

Attacks on profits and machines are 
attacks most of all on the worker and 
his standard of living. That’s what makes 
you wonder if they don’t originate in 
some other country. They don’t sound 
like the American language. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 





coLtuMBUs 


Replacement of four old tunnels with wide open cuts through 
the hills near Steubenville, Ohio, on the Pennsylvania’s Panhandle 
Division, opens this short, direct rail route between the East, 
West, South and Southwest for straight-through movement of 
the biggest modern box cars and the extra-size open loads. 


These big cars and loads now keep their place in the regular 
through trains. No more detours, no delays! A great saving in 
time and money for shippers! 


Elimination of these Panhandle tunnels is an important part 
of the Pennsylvania’s $81,000,000 program to modernize and 


improve its facilities between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


Now, more than ever, it will pay you to ship via Pennsylvania. 
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Flash back. It was a little like watching 
a 10-year-old newsreel . People were 
swarming into Washington—each with a 
problem . . . Government buildings were 
noisy with the clatter of new business 

. Old Reserve officers in new uniforms 
were checking in for another hitch of 


active duty at the Pentagon The 
lights burned late in many offices. 
Remobilization was under way and 


Washington, in February of 1951, seemed 
more and more like the Washington of 


World War II. 


Same scenery. The city was alive with 
visitors—and few of them moved with 
the strolling ease of sight-seers . . . Im- 
patient men, clutching briefcases, hur- 
ried from hotel to hotel, seeking rooms 
. . . They clustered around the desks, 
hoping to pick up a canceled reserva- 
tion... Some hotels were putting a 
five-day limit on room occupancy, so 
great was the demand for space... 
Choice apartments were becoming harder 
to find. 

Everybody had questions . . . Nobody 
knew all the answers Each day 
seemed a little more frenzied than the 
day before Into all this hustle and 
bustle, Wage Stabilization Director Cy- 
rus Ching dropped a few calm words of 
advice: “A freeze implies a sudden 
change in temperature—in which cir- 
cumstance it is advisable for everyone to 
keep his shirt on.” 


Same dialogue. Cocktail bars, restau- 
rants and Government offices resounded 
with strangely reminiscent phrases 

Words that an exasperated official called 
“gobbledygook” ten years ago again 
were rising above the hubbub of conver- 
sation . . . “quantitative allocation”... 
“procurative procedure” “channel- 
ized productive capacity” “renego- 
tiable provision” “top-level decision” 
“operations-level directive” . .-. 
“conversion lag” 

“freeze” . . 

“go-ahead”... 


“rating authority” .. . 
... “ready facility” 
“thaw” . : ae 


The March of the News 
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“roll-back” ... “head up”... “turndown” 
“markout” ... “phase in”... “stand- 


”» 


by. 


New angle. Ten years ago clerks, 
stenographers and executives were rush- 
ing into Washington to work in the “war 
effort” Last week the rush was on 
again But this time a Washington 
economist sounded a word of caution: If 
the job pays under $4,000 a year, leave 
the family at home and rent a room... 
$4,000 won’t go far for a family in Wash- 
ington these days. 


Party’s party. Republicans by the hun- 
dreds jammed into a big Washington 
arena one night last week . . . The occa- 
sion was a box supper that has become 
an annual affair—a double feature of cold 
fried chicken and speakers who point 
with pride and view with alarm through 
an evening of one-minute orations. 


Zig-zag-zig. The noisiest demonstra- 
tion at this year’s supper greeted Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, the party’s chief 
strategist in Congress and “Mr. Repub- 
lican” to his friends and his enemies .. . 
Was this a “Taft for President” rally? ... 
For all the noise, it was hard to tell. 
The Senator made a speech in which 
he said nothing about himself and 1952 
But thousands of copies of a pam- 
phlet extolling his presidential qualities 
were distributed the next day Day 
after that, the man who managed three 
Taft campaigns said the Ohioan “just 
won't put on any campaign” for the Pres- 
idency Day after that, Wisconsin 
Republicans chartered a “Taft for Presi- 
dent Club.” 


New Year’s greeting. Last week 
marked the start of a new year in the 
Orient . . . Communist China closed “the 
Year of the Tiger” and welcomed “the 
Year of the Golden Rabbit” . . . Commu- 
nist-threatened Indo-China said farewell 
» “the Year of the Tiger” too... and 
nervously entered “the Year of the Cat.” 
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oo Little Miss Telephone herself. Thirty-five members of 
oii her family have worked for the telephone company. 
> 
al Europe 
> Far Eost 
IT 
7, D.C 
tor 
or That's Karen Terry —She’s just three and cute It’s that way with thousands of other families. 
, 90 " 
as a button. Already she’s decided to be a tele- One Bell Telephone Company found that 2800, or 
0, N.Y. phone operator when she grows up. ten per cent, of its employees had members of their 
Th a a families in telephone work. ; 
fi ere are many reasons for her choice. F: 
bic: Karen is related to an interesting telephone family Stepping Ahead — A young man doesn’t follow 
ot in California. Thirty-five members of this family his Dad in a job unless Dad says. “Come along, 
have worked for the telephone company in the son — you'll find it as good a place as I did.” You 
[ past sixty-five years. Many still do. won't find sister following sister, and brother 
A ; f i rother i leph york without 
: , , ollowing brother into telephone work wi 
gan ies bp ar Aamgebaenatoir ag oe reason. They like the work and the company. 
was asked what the sa s - 
jer when they get together, she said — “Why we talk Good people in good jobs help to give this 
a. shop, of course. All about the telephone company country the best telephone service in the world 
sditorial and our friends there.” at low cost. 
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Yet the cost of owning a National Account- 
ing Machine is only a fraction of what it saves! 

Frequently the saving returns the entire 
>ost of the machine the first year, then runs 
yn year after year as handsome profit. 

This new National ‘‘31’’ has an exclusive 
combination of cost-cutting features. On 
ome jobs it does two-thirds of the work 
utomatically. It produces several records 
imultaneously. It handles a wide variety of 
ccounting jobs, and can be switched from 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


one job to another in seconds. 


The operators are pleased, too, because 
they accomplish so much more with less effort 
—and have the satisfaction of producing 
better and neater accounting records, with 
absolute accuracy. 


What savings (and other benefits) can you 
obtain with a National? The local National 
representative—a trained systems analyst— 
will gladly show you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Why not phone him today? 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from your local 

representati ve, 
or write to the 
Company at 


a Dayton 9, Ohio 
- 
. ie 
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Newsgran 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Things look a good deal better for our side than they did a while back. 
China's Communist armies are being chewed up in a big way by U.S. Army. 
U.S. Army, with its allies, this time is doing a thorough job. 
will go on as long as Mao Tse-tung wants to throw his man power into the grinder. 


Our Army will go in Korea wherever most convenient to destroy an enemy. 
Indo-China isn't the push-over Communists expected, either. Formosa, if 





War in Korea 





it is attacked, will be a graveyard for more of China's armies. Communists of 


China got a little too cocky a little too soon. U.S. finally got mad. 
China's Mao now can take his choice: Talk business or take a beating. 





U.S., starting to show strength, already is commanding more respect. 
Britain is making fewer snide remarks about U.S. troops, is pressing less 


hard to reward China for picking a fight. France is talking more roughly to her 


own Communists and doing better in Indo-China. Italy seems more stable. 
Japan and West Germany are more interested in siding actively with U.S. 
Once. this country develops some muscle and shows it means business, other 


nations become much more friendly, much more inclined to cuddle closer. 





On Russia's side, things appear to be not quite so good. 

In Czechoslovakia the President is suspected of being a Titoist. 
has to be ruled by a Russian general. In Rumania sabotage is bothering Russia 
in the oil fields. In Italy the Communist Party is becoming badly split. 

All apparently is not well within the rickety Russian empire. 

Russia's dictators, if planning dangerous new ventures, obviously will 
need to think twice about reliability of satellite armies. Russia cannot be 
Sure that those armies, away from home, will not be tempted to change sides. 


Poland 








U.S. itself very definitely is showing real signs of new strength. 

Army, still small, now packs a wallop. Army strength can come only from 
combat, from practice as a team. In Korea, the Army has learned a lot, gained 
in experience, tested weapons, perfected techniques for dealing with Russia's 
type of warfare. Large-scale replacements will start soon for Korea. 


Air Force is vastly stronger, geared to very quick action. Navy has much 
Atomic weapons are stockpiled in 








of its reserve strength out of moth balls. 
very sizable quantities, production is high, new weapons now tested. 

U.S. industry, as the base for this country's strength, is starting to gear 
A few more months and new weapons will be pouring out. 
Russia, showing a desire to 











up in earnest. 
The day of easy pickings for Russia is past. 

do a little talking, apparently is aware that times have changed. 
(over) 


Written for the issue of February 16, 1951, Volume XXX—No. 7 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Danger spots exist, even so. Spots to watch in 1951 are these: 
Yugoslavia. Satellite armies may try to knock off Tito. Odds are against 
it, as too dangerous. Iran. A move is possible, after oil, but not likely. [It 
is too dangerous, also. Berlin. Russia always can act up there, but now she 
risks more than before. Turkey. That would mean war, and she won't do it now, 
Russia's next turn in Europe is the fateful one, if made. She would gamble 
her whole empire on the chance of a piddling gain. She'll avoid that. 





Inflation, at home, gradually is to be brought under some control. 

Taxes, this time, will really hurt. Tax increases will cut into incomes of 
most people, white-collar groups in particular. Salary increases soon will be 
under at least mild restraint, even though the recent freeze is melting. 

Wage raises, sixth round, are to be limited in size. 

Price controls, cutbacks in autos and other civilian durables, cuts in 
house construction, material allocations gradually will take effect. 

Inflation probably will chip 3 or 4 more cents off the value of a dollar 
between now and midyear. After midyear, outlook is better for stability. 














Money itself will remain abundant. Interest rates will be held down by 
Federal Reserve purchases of Government bonds at a fixed price. A free market 
will not be allowed, at this point, in Government bonds. 

Savings bonds still would be redeemable in a fixed number of dollars, even 
if other Government bonds were permitted to decline in price. Savings bonds, 
where held after maturity, soon will pay 2.5 per cent interest and still will be 
redeemable on demand. They're almost like interest-bearing currency. Savings 
bonds are as good as the dollar itself, no better, no worse, except that they do 
yield some return where retained, while currency does not. 

Control over money and its use very probably will be by direct means, by 
acts of Government, not by letting interest rates do the controlling. Planners, 
rather than a free market in money, will tend to have the say. 




















Civilian industries using metals will be squeezed starting in April. 

Auto output, after that, gradually will decline below a 5-million annual 
level. TV will be cut back sharply, although some companies will sacrifice the 
output of radios to center all materials in TV. Appliances will be cut. 

House starts, still high, face a severe cut. 

The developing squeeze is likely to last about 18 months. Things will be 
loosening up again by late 1952 or early 1953 and in some lines before that. 











Eisenhower, in Europe, will get U.S. divisions he wants. Taft plan for a 
rigid limit on U.S. troop commitment, is unlikely to prevail. U.S., committed, 
will find it wiser to back a commitment made than to renege by doing little. 

Universal military service is coming to assure man power for U.S. forces. 











Mr. Truman gives more and more indications that he won't run in 1952. 

Truman blasts av one group, then another, suggest someone who is not now 
thinking of a political future. Mr. Truman is getting things off his chest. 

Truman choice as his successor, if he doesn't run: Fred Vinson, Chief 
Justice, or Dwight Eisenhower, if it turns out that Eisenhower is a Democrat. 
It might be Eisenhower vs. Taft, or Taft vs. Vinson. 
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U.S. Keeps Eye on Turkish Bases... Wirtz to Head 
Wage Board?... Germans Shun Foreign Legions 


President Truman is dead set against 
any action by the Federal Reserve 
Board that would result in a rise in 
interest rates and a decline below par 
in prices of Government bonds. The 
President, like many others from the 
Middle West, blames the Reserve 
Board for actions in 1921 that re- 
sulted in sharply higher interest rates, 
drastic declines in bond prices and a 
depression for farmers. Mr. Truman’s 
family lost the family farm in that 
period. 


x*k 


Even if Congress should vote to tax 
the President’s $50,000 tax-free ex- 
pense account, Mr. Truman legally 
could refuse to pay and get away with 
it. The Constitution sets out that the 
compensation of the President may 
be neither raised nor lowered during 
his term of office. 


x * * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
annoyed by continuing evidences that 
some foreign countries are taking gold 
from the U. S. at $35 an ounce and are 
reselling it to hoarders for as much as 
$45 an ounce. There’s a $10-an-ounce 
risk-free profit in that operation. 


xk k * 


Senator Walter George, head of the 
powertul Senate Finance Committee, 
is not sold on the idea of two new tax 
bills for 1951. He inclines to one bill 
that will raise taxes substantially, 
but not by the 16.5 billion dollars Mr. 
Truman asks. 


xk * 


Michael DiSalle, price controller, will 
not resign or be forced out although 
he has lost to J. Howard McGrath, 
Attorney General, the power to en- 
force the law he administers. Mr. Di- 
Salle will make the price rules, but 
Mr. McGrath enforces them. 


1 ee 


W. Willard Wirtz, Wage Board Chair- 
man at the end of World War II, is 
in line for Chairmanship of the new 


10 


Whispers 


Wage Stabilization Board when Cy- 
rus Ching, the present Chairman, is 
able to step aside. Mr. Ching agreed 
to take the job on condition that it 
would be temporary and that he could 
return to his post as Director of the 
Federal Mediation Service. 


x * * 


John R. Steelman, Assistant to the 
President in charge of labor matters, 
will not be assigned to mediate rail- 
road labor disputes in any new agree- 
ment between the railroads and 
operating brotherhoods. Mr. Steel- 
man maneuvered the earlier agree- 
ment that blew up into the latest rail- 
road strike and was assigned the role 
of mediator for three years under 
terms of that broken agreement. 


x ee o* 


High U.S. and British officials are 
taking time out right now for special 
trips to Turkey and the Middle East. 
Air bases in Turkey, Greece and else- 
where in this area will be useful if 
Russian satellites should stir trouble 
with Yugoslavia this spring. 
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Spain’s Generalissimo Franco worked 
hard to get Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 7 
to include Spain on his European itip. | 
erary but failed. Franco may have 
better luck a little later with his offer 
of troops to help defend Europe. After 
a few months, General Eisenhower | 
will have his Supreme Command | 
functioning more fully and the politi. 7 
cal problems involved in dealing with | 
Spain can be taken in stride. ; 


— 


xk 


General Eisenhower, who favors a 
foreign legion for his European com. 
mand, will not be able to recruit 
Germans for that force. German Par- 
liament is soon to pass a law forbid- 
ding Germans to enlist in foreign |) 
legions. Idea is that German soldiers |) 
must be under German command. |) 





*k & * 





Marshal Tito is serving notice on 
Moscow that, if Russian satellite |) 
countries attack Yugoslavia, Moscow | 
will lose Albania within 48 hours. | 
Each time satellite troops rattle sa- 
bers on Yugoslavia’s frontier, the 
Yugoslavs get into border fights with 
the Albanians. If Stalin wants to keep 
Albania as his window on the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean he’s warned that 
he had better leave Yugoslavia alone. 





x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur again is 
pressing the White House through the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff to help 
Chiang Kai-shek hit the Chinese 
Communists on their southern flank 
while he drives against the Commu- 
nist armies in Korea. Mr. Truman, 

however, has promised the British to 
go slow in expanding war in Asia. 


xk * 


Diplomats of nations friendly to U.S. 
are highly pleased with the psycho- 
logical effect of the tests of atomic 
weapons on a range in Nevada. The 
Russian Embassy, with its intelligence 
staff, is keeping the Kremlin fully 
advised of its interpretation of the 
meaning of the explosions. 
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Better Homes & Gardens is the ONLY one of the 3 BIGGEST man-woman magazines 
that made it 100% by friendly counsel that builds a lasting urge to buy! 


How do you rate Better Homes & Gardens as a mass 
magazine? Over 3%4-million circulation says it’s up 
with the BIGGEST! 

How do you rate the quality of BH&G’s multimillions? 
Here’s why they’re better prospects for you. 

They’re a selected man-woman audience, pre-screened 
for their greater interest in—and greater ability to 
buy—anything and everything to make life fuller, busy 
days easier and recreation more enjoyable. 

And every page of BH&G inspires them to do some- 
thing about it. 

Not one word of fiction appears between its covers. 
Instead (and how much better for you), BH&G’s 
multimillions eagerly absorb feature after feature about 
when, where and how to enrich their lives. 


And on BH&G’s well-thumbed advertising pages, they 


find the things with which to do it—today, tomorrow, 
or that day when dreams come true! 




























That’s how BH&G completes a circle which is SERVICE 
in its fullest sense—service to the reader—and to 
the advertiser—both! 


That’s why Better Homes & Gardens rates a key spot 
on your media list—whether you are building for 
today, tomorrow—or both! 
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The elements will never give an air 
plane as severe a beating as Boeing 
engineers deliberately inflicted on this 
B-47 Stratojet bomber. 

They wanted to learn whether the 
swept-wing, 600-mile-an-hour Strato- 
jet was as tough as Boeing designers 
said it was. They found out. 

In 90 separate tests, on the most 
complicated apparatus ever built for 
such purposes, they pulled, com- 


tarmber on the forture rack 


Dotted line on this composite photo shows the up and dowy 
extremes of deflection to which the Stratojet wing ties 

, 2 wi 
subjected under tremendous test loads. 
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pressed, twisted and strained at the 
Stratojet’s parts — the wing, landing 
gear, fuselage, control surfaces and 
other structures. In one test alone, the 
wing survived what amounted to a 
gross load of 555,000 pounds! 

No punches were pulled. Every 
structure was tested right up to the 
ultimate strength required by Boeing's 
structural design policy and the stand- 
ards of the Air Force. 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustical, 
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Tests like these—in which the air- 
plane is given punishment far beyond 
anything it will experience under 
operational conditions — have been ap- 
plied to all new Boeing airplanes — 
the B-17, B-29, B-50, Stratocruiser, 
Stratofreighter, etc. They assure the 
wide margins of safety, stamina and 
dependability which the U. S. Air 
Force and the public have come to 
expect of Boeing-built planes. 


BOLING 


Aerodynamic, Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydraulic, Mechanical Equipment, Metallurgical, 


Physical Research, Propulsion, and Structural Test Laboratories, and the great Boeing Wind Tunnel. 
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GETTING READY FOR BIG WAR: 
PLAN FOR INDUSTRY MOBILIZATION 


One Shift in Peace, Three in an Emergency 
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U.S., gearing for war, is to 
keep its strength up in war or 
peace. That's the new “Marshall 
plan’ for U. S. defense. 

Rearmament comes first. But 
industry, once expanded, isn’t to 
be dismantled again at the first 
talk of peace. 

Idea is to keep plants, stock- 
piles, man power tuned up and 
waiting. Flip a switch, and U. S. 
will be set for all-out war. 


The United States is getting ready 
and intends to stay ready indefinitely, 
for all-out war. Under plans now 
shaped, this state of preparedness is 
to last as long as there is danger of 
sudden attack. It may be 5, 10, 20 
years. It may be even more. 

The idea this time is to avoid what has 
happened in the past—full-scale mobiliza- 
tion today, and rapid, wasteful demobili- 
zation tomorrow. 

Mobilization of U.S. industrial and 
military power already is starting. This 
mobilization is the major part of the pre- 
paredness program. As outlined, pre- 
paredness plans call for spending 130 
billion dollars. And that is just a start. 
Actually, these plans involve spending 
from 40 to 50 billion dollars a year for as 
long as anyone now can foresee. 

Thus, the program that underlies ex- 
penditures on this immense scale is a 
long-range program. It has a purpose. It 
recognizes the new position of leadership 
that the U.S. occupies in a tense, jumpy 
world. It is the measuring rod by which 
the military services determine their own 
programs of expansion and procurement. 

Original architect for the program is 
George C. Marshall, the present Secre- 
tary of Defense, former Secretary of State 
and wartime Chief of Staff of the Army. 
President Truman adopted it. And now 
Charles E. Wilson, the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, is the man mainly re- 
sponsible for carrying it out. 

This blueprint for U.S. preparedness 
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is sketched for you, in broad outlines, in 
the chart on page 14. 

Conversion of industry to arms pro- 
duction is one major objective. Building 
up and maintaining a permanent, 
peacetime armed force of 3.5 million 
men is another. Stockpiling weapons 
and vital raw materials, as insurance 
against future dangers is a third goal. 

The changeover is to be in two phases: 

In the first phase, production is to 
be accelerated rapidly to meet the 
needs of the moment. All the weapons 
and equipment that the armed forces 
require in this time of tension are to be 
produced as soon as possible. Additional 
weapons and equipment are to be 
supplied to U.S. allies abroad. But pro- 
duction will not be on the scale required 
for all-out war. As the planners see it, 
the first phase will last about a year, un- 
til the end of 1951. 

“Within one year,” President Truman 
predicts, “we will be turning out planes 
at five times the present rate of produc- 
tion. Within one year, combat vehicles 
will be coming off the production line at 
four times today’s rate. Within one year 
the rate of production of electronics 
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Cc. E. WILSON 
... at the ready 


equipment for defense will have multi- 
plied four and a half times.” 

That forecast, in actual fact, appears 
to be on the optimistic side. The best 
the airplane industry could do, for ex- 
ample, under the pressure of World War 
II was to triple its yearly production. 
And today’s airplane is about double the 
size and is far more complicated than its 
counterpart of the last war. 

In the second phase of the mobili- 
zation program, the armament industry is 
to expand its facilities far beyond the 
point at which it can fill all immediate 
needs. It is ‘to get itself ready to swing 
quickly into turning out all the arms 
necessary in event of an all-out war. 
This expansion is expected to take an 
extra 6 to 12 months. Mr. Wilson speaks 
of completing it by the end of 1952. 

Once this part of the program is com- 
pleted, this country will have a capacity 
to produce 35,000 tanks in a single year. 
Russia now has perhaps 40,000 tanks. 
There will be a capacity, also, to turn 
out 50,000 planes in one year. Mr. 
Wilson mentions “plans to increase this 
capacity to 100,000 planes annually, if 
needed.” Russia has built an estimated 
16,000 planes in the last six years. 

Additional capacity will be created to 
produce on’an immense scale the artil- 
lery, ammunition, atomic weapons and 
other things needed by a military ma- 
chine fully engaged in a big war. 

The metalworking industry, in all its 
branches, is to be meshed into the ex- 
pansion program. Auto companies will 
create facilities to produce aircraft en- 
gines. Railway-equipment firms will 
manufacture tank parts and move into 
the artillery field. Precision-instrument 
companies will get set again to make 
fuses and all kinds of fire-control devices. 
Radio and television firms once more will 
go heavily into radar equipment. 

Basic industries will be enlarged suf- 
ficiently to support full-scale war. Be- 
fore the expansion program started, steel 
capacity had been expected to rise from 
100 to 110 million tons a year by 1960. 
Now the aim is to push it up to 120 mil- 
lion tons by 1953. Aluminum capacity, 
now 1.5 billion pounds, is being doubled. 
Synthetic-rubber plants are being rushed 
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3 Master Plan for U. S. Preparedness a 
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Stockpile guns, ammuni- 
tion, equipment for first 
phase of total war 











back into operation. Copper, acutely 
short, requires expansion at home and 
development of overseas sources. 

Actual operation of a greatly en- 
larged arms industry is to be a part-time 
proposition, however. The new prepared- 
ness plan contemplates getting this in- 
dustry up to the point where it could 
answer the demands of all-out war by 
running on three shifts. But, barring total 
war, it would operate on one shift, at 
about one third of capacity. 

Costly though it may be, the idle two 
thirds of capacity is to be held on a 
stand-by basis, ready to roll if shooting 
starts. Unused plants and tools are to be 
kept up to date, however, and thus ready 
to handle improved models and designs. 
That is the plan for planes, tanks, ammu- 
nition, ordnance of all kinds. 

Production just for the sake of produc- 
tion is to be avoided. Some war equip- 
ment becomes obsolete quickly. Am- 
munition deteriorates and sometimes be- 
comes unsafe. Preservation and storage 
are costly even when they are possible. 

Stockpiles of weapons are to be 
built high enough, nevertheless, to see 
the U.S. through the first stage of a 
big war. These stockpiles will be in ad- 
dition to part of the equipment for 
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Maintain permanent arm- 
ed force of 3.5 million 
men, supply part of 40 








divisions for Europe 


about 40 Allied divisions in Europe and 
all the arms and gear for this country’s 
peacetime force of 3.5 million men. 

U.S., thus, plans to equip the equiv- 
alent of 24 Army divisions, provide planes 
for 95 Air Force groups, and operate an 
active fleet about double its present size. 
Then, in wartime, stand-by productive 
capacity would give U.S. a head start 
in equipping perhaps 100 divisions, 200 
air groups and a greatly enlarged fleet. 

Behind the industry supplying these 
forces, stockpiles of raw materials are 
being built up. Mr. Truman offers assur- 
ance that large reserves of items such as 
copper, chromium, cobalt, nickel — all 
scarce and all essential—are being pur- 
chased and stored. Yet, up to now, the 
U. S. has acquired less than half the hard- 
to-get supplies needed during a total war. 

Universal military service fits into 
the pattern as the means of getting and 
keeping a standing military force while 
moving up from 2.5 to 3.5 million men. 
What the military wants is 27 months of 
service from every boy, once he passes 
his eighteenth birthday. 

UMS, in operation, is to channel men 
into the regular forces first, then into 
the reserves. These trained reserves, if 
war comes. are to be the nucleus for a 
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Start universal service 
for all youths to funnel 
man power into armed 
force and a big reserve 
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quick build-up of the armed forces, per- 
haps to 10 or 12 million men. 

All told, the master defense plan is 
viewed by its supporters as a plan for 
peace. It is designed to discourage any 
nation—Russia, in particular—from start- 
ing a war on the United States. It is in- 
tended to convince U.S. allies that they 
are on the safe side, that they should be- 
come real “allies” and not hold back on 
preparedness of their own. 

What it means to this country is that 
industry can look forward to at least 18 
months of high-level operations as the 
U.S. gets its guard up. After that, the 
arms industry is to remain big business. 

Civilians are to be pinched for a year 
or two. They are to find it hard or impos- 
sible to get many things they want. Prices 
are to remain high. Controls are to ex- 
pand. Taxes are to go up. But, once in- 
dustry catches up with present defense 
goals, planners believe it will be able to 
supply all military needs and most of the 
goods civilians want. 

Most of all, however, the new 
plan shapes up as a method for guaran- 
teeing the U.S. all the punch it needs in 
case of war. For that assurance, the U.5. 
probably would pay, indefinitely, 15 per 
cent of national income. 
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Teen-agers will have to move 
fast to get the military jobs they 
want. Field is narrowing as draft 
comes closer. 

Officer training is available in 
colleges. But competition is keen 
and openings are getting scarce. 

Picking a service ahead of the 
draft requires advance planning. 
Those who trust to luck may find 
only one choice—the Army. 


Just ahead is a period when youths 
will need to make up their minds on 
a military career. Most youths are to 
find that some kind of national service 
is required of them. Best opportunities 
will go to those who plan ahead. 

Choice of service and type of training 
is likely to be more and more limited as 
time goes on. Competition for favored 
spots already is intense. The rush of re- 
cruits for the Air Force and Navy, for 
example, produced a temporary freeze 








res 


on enlistments in those services. That 
can happen again. Officer-training pro- 
grams are besieged with applicants, 
where a year ago there were few takers. 

The Army and Marines have the big 
man-power shortages now. And in those 
services an educated youth may find 
that his chances are relatively higher, for 
advancement, than in other services. The 
tendency has been for brighter lads to 
avoid the Army, on the theory that they 
would be thrown into Korean trenches 
within a few weeks. 

Actually, men who go to the Army are 
not all headed for the infantry. There 
is great need for skilled technicians and 
junior officers in artillery, the tank corps, 
communications and other branches. 
“Pencil pushing” jobs are numerous, too, 
for those who can run a typewriter or 
an adding machine. 

Some choices that lie ahead are given 
in the accompanying charts. 

These charts show the alternatives for 
youths who are getting out of high school 
in June, and for college youths in various 
classes. 

A high-school senior is in a good 
Position if he wants to steer for an off- 
cers commission. His most obvious move 
is to select a college that has a Reserve 
Officer Training Corps program. Between 
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COLLEGE, VOLUNTEER OR DRAFT? 






Guide for Youths Coming of Military Age 


300 and 400 colleges have ROTC units— 
some for all services, others for only 
Army, Navy or Air Force. 

Lists of ROTC institutions may be ob- 
tained from information offices of the 
three services, in Washington, D.C. 
Many of these colleges may start a fresh- 
man class in June, this year. That will 
give high-school seniors a chance to start 
college before they reach draft age. At 
most places, ROTC instruction will not 
open until next September, but the youth 
already established on a campus might 
get a little edge in applying for the 
freshman ROTC class. 

The youth who doesn’t plan on college 
might consider the National Guard. If 
accepted by his local Guard unit, a vouth 
would have a better chance to serve 
with men from his home town. He would 
not go to active military duty until his 
Guard unit is called up. That could 
happen soon; but it might not happen 
at all, or until-some time in the future. 
The opportunity to join the Guard will 
not last forever. Many Congressmen want 
to close the Guard to draft-eligible youths. 


If a high-school youth wants to enlist, 
he can do so at 17 with parental consent. 
He may find waiting lists at Air Force and 
Navy recruiting stations, though the big 
rush has quieted down recently. The out- 
look varies from one area to another, and 
it changes rapidly. 

A senior who waits for the draft can be 
certain of staying home until he is 18% 
years old, and all evidence suggests that 
he will be 19, or very near that age, be- 
fore he’s drafted. The draft of 18-year- 
olds has not been authorized. Even if it 
comes, calls will take men under 19 in 
the order of their birthdays, with those 
nearest 19 going first. 

A few 18-year-olds will qualify as es- 
sential workers or farmers, or as men 
with dependents. But most high-school 
youths will be well advised to look into 
military opportanities now. 

A college freshman has a wide 
range of openings too. If he is in ROTC 
he has a big advantage already. But he 
will have to make high grades, take care 
of his eyesight, weight and general health. 
With standards rising, the armed forces 


Picking a Career, 1951 Style: 
What a High-School Senior Faces 











Marines, unlimited. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE CAN: 


ENTER COLLEGE—Draft won’t reach below 18 and a 
half until mid-1952, if then. Youths who enter college 
next summer and autumn will be allowed to finish a 
year. College freshmen can try for four-year ROTC. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL GUARD—Youths under 18 need 
parental consent. Guard members cannot be drafted, 
but their units can be called at any time. 


VOLUNTEER—Coast Guard is full, will have few open- 
ings. Air Force, Navy have strict quotas; Army and 


WAIT FOR DRAFT—It may not hit until age 19. 
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A FRESHMAN CAN: 


Strive for Army, Air Force or Naval ROTC. Officer training guarantees defer- 
ment to complete four years of study, brings a commission. Price: Hard work, 
several years of active duty after college 


Enlist in Naval Reserve, apply for Reserve Officer Candidate program. Any 
accredited college offers ROC. Only high-rank students get in. April 15 is dead- 
line for applying. Marines offer Platoon Leaders’ Class. 


Join the National Guard—if you can drill regularly. 
Join the Reserves—if you are not 1-A. Active-duty call-up is certain, eventually. 
Volunteer now as enlisted man in any service with an opening. 


Volunteer next May. Defense Department promises students their choice of serv- 
ice. It’s a calculated risk to rely on official promises. 


Expect the draft next summer, if 19 or older. Youths under 19 will get into their 
sophomore year before call comes, in all probability. 








OR 


OR 
OR 
OR 





A SOPHOMORE CAN: 


Enlist in Naval Reserve, apply for ROC. It requires two six-week summer training 
courses and drills Marines’ PLC is similar. 


Switch to engineering or science course. Deferments will be highest in these 
fields. Some service will be required, probably, upon graduation. 


Join the Guard or Reserves. 
Volunteer. Thousands have done it. 


Plan on the draft. About 1 out of 2 sophomores will be picked next summer. 














OR 


OR 
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A JUNIOR CAN: 


Enlist in Naval Reserve, apply for ROC. Marines’ PLC is open to juniors, too 


Stay in college. Draft boards are under pressure to defer juniors, though no one 
can prejudge an individual case. Local board is supreme. 


Volunteer now, or in May. This guarantees choice of service, but wastes invest- 
ment in college study. Air Force has some Aviation Cadet openings. 














OR 


OR 
OR 





SISDNDGIE 


A SENIOR CAN: 


Enlist in Naval Reserve, apply for a Reserve officer commission upon graduation 


Enlist in Marine Corps Reserve, for Officer Candidate School. Those who flunk 
can get discharges. Course begins after graduation. 


Wait for the draft. A call is virtually guaranteed next summer. 


Try for deferment. About 1 out of 100 graduates may qualify as an essential 
worker—engineers and medical trainees seem to have the only real chance now. 
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probably will be weeding out pp: 
ROTC students who would have mad 
the grade in 1939, for example, ‘ 
A freshman not yet in ROTC still fs 
two chances at similar programs, One is 
the Navy’s Reserve Officer Candidan 
plan. Applications are being taken pow 
To get into ROC, a student enlists jn iy 
Naval Reserve. If accepted, he goes 
drills and takes two summer trainin 
cruises, leading to a commission in & 
Naval Reserve. Competition is fierce 
this year’s 1,250 ROC appointments. | 
A larger, less publicized opportunityl 
offered by the Marines’ Platoon Leade 
Class. About 2,500 youths will be as 
cepted for PLC this spring. Marine rep 
resentatives are visiting 26 campus 


now, to sell the plan. Students at oth 
accredited colleges are eligible too, amg 
can get details by writing to the Com 


mandant of the Marine Corps, Hegg 
quarters, Washington 25, D.C. FP 
Youths enlist in the Marine Resemwa 
for PLC. Accepted candidates go to 
six-week training courses in successive 
summers. They earn commissions as 
ond lieutenants—combat leaders—in the 
Marines. : 
A freshman who wants to enlist ing 
certain service can wait until next May 
if he wishes. Latest rules assure him 
choice of service even after he gety@ 
notice to report for a draft examination 
But the big question is: What happen 
to college students who rely on thie 
promise, and then find when the fim 
comes that only the Army has any open 
ings? Thought is being given to the prob 
lem, but no further guarantee is available 
yet. : 4 
Sophomores and juniors can ty 
for ROC and PLC programs. They 4 
can apply for enrollment as an Air Fore 
Aviation Cadet, after they have 60 ¢0F 
lege hours. The Navy has frozen its Avie 
tion Cadet program until the big backlog 
of candidates is absorbed. j 
A high percentage of juniors will & 
deferred until they complete college,# 
Washington man-power policy is honored 
by local draft boards. Sophomores 
find deferments harder to get. 7 
Seniors in college can apply to boul 
the Marines and the Navy for commis 
sions, or Officer Candidate schools. 
Air Force and Army have similar pm 
grams, but, in practice, most of theif 
openings go to enlisted men. Some col 
lege graduates will be deferred as esse 
tial workers, though very few. 
Choosing a career, in 1951, is money 
complicated than it ever was. Besides | 
selecting a lifetime profession, a youth; 
must weigh the pros and cons of various) 
military opportunities. Programs and rules 
are constantly changing, but the youth 
who starts planning early has the best 
chance to get what he wants. 
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Next time you get close to a 1951 Cadillac 
and 


a look inside. You'll see interiors so rich 
beautiful that you'll be impelled to step in and 
sit down. For here is, undoubtedly, the world’s 
most inviting place to relax. . . . This is vstb/e proof 
of the new Cadillac’s quality. But hidden down in 
the chassis are advancements just as Outstanding as 


the gorgeous new interiors... . The great engine is 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION x GENERAL 


Jewels by-Trabert & Hoeffer— Mauboussin 
finer in every aspect of its performance—smoother, 
quieter, longer-lived. There is even greater comfort 

even finer handling ease—even more pronounced 
safety. . . . Perhaps the best way to express it is 
to say that the whole car goes a big step closer to 
perfection — and raises the world’s standard from 
every standpoint. . 
dealer's. Better see it—better try it—better buy it! 


. . It’s on display today at your 
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Railroads eee and The National City Bank of New York 


Did you know the railroads haul a million tons of 
freight a mile every minute? That they carry 550 
million passengers a year? This is more freight 
and more passengers than carried by all other 
commercial transportation together! 


To do this immense job, the railroads criss-cross 
the country with 225,000 miles of tracks. This 
gives the United States, which has only 6% of the 
world’s land area, 29% of the world’s railroad mile- 
age. It represents, with buildings and equipment, 
an investment of 31 billion dollars. 


In 1949 the railroads paid nearly 41% billion 
dollars in wages and 833 million dollars in taxes. 
They put well over a billion dollars into new equip- 
ment, roadway and structures. By doing business 
on such a tremendous scale, our railroads are able 
to provide the fastest, safest, most up-to-date and 


efficient service in the world. Without its great 
railroads, the United States could neither maintain 
its high living standards in peace nor meet the 
emergencies of war. 


An industry as large as this calls for banking 
service of comparable size, so it is not surprising 
that The National City Bank of New York num- 
bers the leading railroads among its customers. 
National City makes available the services of 52 
fully staffed branches overseas, and 67 in Greater 
New York. The Bank also has correspondents in 
every state and in every commercially important 
city in the world. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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‘it looks like the same dollar. 
uit goes twice as fast as it did 


1939. 
“Take grocery bills: Food that 
st $9 then costs $21 now. Take 
lothes: The price of a 1939 ward- 
be buys one coat now. 

‘W's the same all down the line, 
ith a few exceptions. 

‘The 1951 dollar, compared 
ith 1939, is half gone before 


bu get it. 


‘If you want to see what has hap- 
ened to the dollar, just look back to 
fe “good old days” of 1939-12 years 


“In those days a housewife could walk 
into a grocery store with a dollar and 
tome out with a pound of coffee, a 
pound of hamburger, a dozen eggs, a 
of milk, a loaf of bread and a 
gund of shortening—plus a few pennies 
change. 

‘Today she can get the coffee and 
bread for her dollar. The other items 
will take another $1.80. 

The average individual, watching his 
pay check go, may find the talk about a 
60-cent dollar, or a 50-cent dollar, a 
Tittle on the theoretical side. He may 
need, instead, to look at actual prices 
and costs. When he does, he finds that 
adollar goes about twice as fast today 
as it did in 1939. In other words, it goes 
only about half as far as it did in the year 
when World War II began in Europe. 

Meals provide an example. A typical 
family of four was likely to eat up about 
$9 worth of food in an ordinary week of 
1939. Today, if the family has not im- 
proved its diet, it finds the food bill tak- 
ing about $21 out of the weekly pay 
check. 


One reason is that the dollar that 
bought 3% pounds of good round steak 
in 1939 will not buy even one pound of 
the same-quality steak in 1951. 

A quick backward glance is a help in 
understanding what has happened to the 
family’s clothing dollar, too. For $60, 
back in 1939, a man could buy his wife 
a heavy wool coat with fur trim, and 
still have enough cash left to buy him- 
self a wool suit, a pair of shoes, a hat, 
@ dozen pairs of socks, a half-dozen 
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shirts, five undershirts and five pairs of 
shorts. 

Today, if the man plans to buy the 
same medium-quality goods, he will be 
wise to get the items for himself first. 
If he gets the coat for his wife first he 
won't have enough left out of $60 to buy 
his shoes alone. The clothing for him 
will cost a total of about $102.50—if he 
manages to find such things as medium- 
quality shirts. And the medium-grade 
coat for his wife will take $55. 

In that same 12 years, a rayon dress 
has gone up from about $2.50 to $9.50, 
while the $1 cotton house dress has gone 
to $3.25, and a rayon slip that could be 
had for 85 cents has gone to $2.60. For a 
young boy’s suit, $7 was ample in 1939. 
Today, $16 is barely enough. A pair of 
girl’s shoes, of better than average qual- 
ity, has jumped from $2.65 to $6. 

Problems of furnishing a home and 
acquiring a car in 1939, too, seem simple 
by today’s standards. Gasoline for the 
car has gone up only from about 18.5 
cents a gallon to 26 or 27 cents a gallon 
in most places. But the car itself could 
be bought new for as little as $778 then. 
Today the same make—considerably im- 
proved—costs $1,720. 

The bedroom suite that was marked 
$65 back in 1939 now carries a $185 tag. 
The “medium price” for an electric range 
in those prewar days was $160. Today 
$250 is “medium.” 

The housewife who wants to replace 
the $68 sewing machine she bought back 
in 1939 will need $170. If she wants to 
replace that $65 wool rug with one of 
similar quailty she must be prepared to 
pay nearly $170. 

Some things needed to keep the ordi- 
nary family going have changed rela- 
tively little in price. 

Nylon hose, telephone service, cig- 
arettes, a radio are examples. And elec- 
tricity still costs most families less than 
it did back in 1939. 

But the family that wonders what has 
happened to the value of ‘its dollar since 
1939 needs only to remember the days 
when a nickel bought a bar of good toilet 
soap or a ride on the streetcar, and a 
half dollar was a high price to pay for a 
haircut. That was a year in which only 
the town banker required a house big 
enough and fancy enough to cost $10,000. 

What has happened to the dollar 
since 1939, in short, is the same thing 
that has happened to the 5-cent candy 
bar. About half of it is gone. 
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New Terror in Berlin—Kidnapings 
Critics of Soviet Disappear at 4-a-Month Rate 


German foes of the Commu- 
nists are vanishing by the dozens. 
What's behind the wave of kid- 
napings and disappearances? 

Robert Kleiman, U.S. News & 
World Report Regional Editor, 
went to Berlin to check up. He 
found that police methods in East 
Germany match the gangster tac- 
tics of the U.S. underworld. 

Here is his story of how the 
Communist police operate. 


BERLIN 


One morning last November Alfred 
Weiland, a German writer and lec- 
turer, left his home in the U. S. sector 
of Berlin to walk to the post office. 
That was the last seen or heard of him. 

About the time Weiland vanished, a 
little girl saw a pedestrian slump to the 
sidewalk a few blocks from the post of- 
fice. Two men picked him up, piled him 
into an automobile and drove off, his 
legs still jutting from the open door. 

Minutes later, a car—police think it 
was the same one—sped through the 
traffic toward Potsdamer Platz, gateway 
to the Russian sector of Berlin. A blood- 
stained bit of glass fell from the automo- 
bile. People saw a struggle going on in- 
side the car. They heard cries for help 
as it crossed the forbidding threshold 
into Soviet tcreitory. 

Who was Alfred Weiland? He was a 
long-time Communist who spent years 
in Nazi concentration camps. In 1947 he 
broke with the party. After that he wrote 
and lectured against Stalinism and the 
German Communists, making public 
many of the party’s deepest secrets. There 
is evidence now that he was ambushed 
and kidnaped by Communist agents or 
the secret police. 

The Weiland case is just one on a 
growing list of kidnapings and mysteri- 
ous disappearances terrorizing the ner- 
vous people of West Berlin. Police meth- 
ods of the Communist Government of 
East Germany are comparable to the 
gangster tactics of the U.S. underworld. 
Men and women have been vanishing 
from Berlin, often without a trace. Dis- 
appearances average four a month. 

Secrecy hides the fate of many of the 
missing. Even the circumstances of their 
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disappearance often are unknown. Most 
are believed to be in the hands of Rus- 
sian or East German secret police. 

Critics of Communism are the victims. 
Newspapermen particularly have been 
targets for kidnapers. But the roster of 
missing persons includes a West Berlin 
political leader, political refugees from 
Soviet satellite countries, several Ger- 
mans who had been resisting Commu- 
nism, and a number of Allied intelli- 
gence agents. 

Almost never are they tried in open 


court. Their whereabouts is a mystery. 
In most cases, Communist officials meet 
all requests for information with silence. 
Silence itself is a weapon of terror. 
Kidnap plots that failed are serv- 
ing to cast some light on how the Com- 
munist abductors operate. The plots 
were aimed at the Eastern editor of 
Berlin’s largest newspaper, The Tele- 
graph, and at two West Berlin leaders of 
resistance groups in the Soviet zone. In 
all three cases the kidnapers were caught. 
The editor, Werner Nieke, has been 
bothering the Communists for years. 
Through an elaborate network of con- 
tracts and confidential reporters, he ob- 
tains and prints more inside news of the 
Soviet zone than any other newspaper- 


man in Berlin. 


It was through one of his own inform- 
ants, Ludwig Diermeier, that the SSD 


KIDNAPING IN BROAD DAYLIGHT 
The captive, a West Berlin photographer, being dragged over zone boundary 





(State Security Police) set up the kidnap 
plot against him. They told Diermeier 
his activities were known and threatened 
to arrest him unless he helped to lead 9 
Nieke into their trap. } 

Diermeier was given an ampule of 
morphine, a bottle of chloroform anda 4 
wad of cotton. He was instructed to & 
make a date with Nieke, spike his drink [) 
with the morphine and keep him uncon. | 
scious with chloroform until the kidnap. 
ers could arrive and take him away. 

But Diermeier lost his nerve. At the 
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last minute he confessed the plot. West 
Berlin police, putting the story together, 
pinned the whole affair on the SSD. It 
turned out to be typical of SSD methods. 

In another case, the SSD hired a 
chauffeur, a professional gambler, an ex- | 
convict and a bankrupt saloonkeeper to 
kidnap an internationally known anti- 
Communist, Rainer Hildebrandt. Hilde- | 
brandt is head of the Fighting Group | 
Against Inhumanity, which smuggles 
anti-Communist propaganda into Eastern 
Germany. 

The kidnapers parked their car near 
Hildebrandt’s house. Their plan was to 
run him down, put him in the car under 
pretense of taking him to a_ hospital, 
then head for the Soviet zone. Neighbors 
became suspicious of the parked car and 
called the police. The gambler confessed 
and all four men were convicted. 
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Even more elaborate kidnap plans 
were made by the Russian MVD (secret 

lice) and East German police to cap- 
ture Gerhard Schuett, head of an under- 
ground group that specializes in sabotage 
operations inside Communist territory. 
Eight police, three of them women, were 
assigned to the job in May, 1949. One of 
them got cold feet and tipped off Schuett. 
West Berlin police rounded up all eight 
near Schuett’s home as they waited to 
spring their trap. 

Whereabouts unknown.. More ter- 
rifying than the kidnap attempts are the 
sudden disappearances of people who 
seem to vanish into the air. Most cases, 
after months of probing, remain partial 
or complete mysteries to West Berlin in- 
vestigators. Here are just a few: 

Wilhelm Steneberg was for a time 
an editor of a Soviet Army newspaper. 
But he fell out with the Communists in 
1948. Several months ago he was lured 
to East Berlin by some means. A few 
hours after he left home his wife re- 
ceived a telephone call that her husband 
had been injured, was in a Soviet-sector 
hospital, and had been asking for her. 

She and a friend made a hurried trip 
to the hospital. The receptionist told 
them Steneberg was not a patient there. 
Puzzled, they turned to leave. At that 
moment they were arrested by two plain- 
clothes men. The friend was released 
with a warning to keep quiet. Nothing 
has been heard of Steneberg or his wife. 
Friends think they were captured as 
Communist “deserters.” 

Herbert Hintze, an inconspicuous lit- 
tle man, lived quietly in the British sector 
of Berlin. One night he drove to the 
French sector to visit a man named Her- 
mann Ehlert, about whom nothing is 
known. 

Around midnight the landlady heard 
cries for help coming from Ehlert’s room. 
There were sounds of fighting. The strug- 
gle moved out to the corridor and down 
the stairway. Then the front door 
slammed and a car drove off. 

Police found three half-filled brandy 
glasses in Ehlert’s disordered room. The 
rugs were torn up. There were blood 
splatters on a chair, a wall and the stair- 
case. In a corner they found a hypoder- 
mic needle. It is by no means clear who 
kidnaped whom. But police assume that 
Hintze was kidnaped by Communist 
agents and that Ehlert was the lure. 

William Borm, an important political 
leader of West Berlin, disappeared last 
autumn while driving through the Soviet 
zone to West Germany. Just before he 
vanished, Borm had made radio appeals 
to East Germans to stay away from the 
polls in Communist-run elections. 

Borm was the deputy chairman of the 
third largest political party in Berlin, the 
Free Democrats. With him were his wife 
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Twelve Who Disappeared 


DIETER FRIEDE, anti-Communist 
writer, vanished in November, 
1947. Later a Soviet zone 
newspaper published his ‘‘con- 
fession"’ of ‘‘espionage.” 





DIETRICH-WOLFGANG 
HENCKELS, a_ photographer, 
went to East Berlin in May, 
1948. He never returned and 
no word has been heard of him. 


HEINZ TOCHTERMANN, assist- 
ant to a U.S. photographer, 
left Berlin for the Western 
zone last June. He never 
reached the Allied boundary. 





WILHELM STENEBERG, ex-Com- 
munist, vanished last year. His 
wife was called to an East 


Berlin hospital to visit him. 
She disappeared, too. 











ALFRED WEILAND, writer and 


lecturer, was an _ outspoken 


critic of Stalin. He disappeared 
last November while on a trip 
to a Berlin post office. 





HORST VOLLRATH, reporter for 
a West Berlin newspaper, was 
arrested while visiting his 
mother in East Berlin. His pres- 
ent whereabouts is unknown. 





SIEGFRIED ROGGE disappeared 
with Tochtermann. Relatives 
learned they were sent to 


prison for taking “‘unfavorable 
pictures’’ in East Berlin. 





HANS SAENGER, 


magazine 
writer, went to a Russian-con- 
trolled Baltic island for story 
material and never returned. 
Reported in Soviet prison. 








WILLIAM 
politician, 


BORM, 


prominent 
urged Germans to 
ignore a Communist election. 
He vanished while making an 
auto tour of the Russian zone. 





: ae 4 
WALTRAUD ECKOLDT, girl re- 
porter for an East German news 
agency, moved to the Allied 
sector of Berlin in 1948. She 
vanished in January, 1949. 





WOLFGANG HANSSKE, West 
Berlin reporter, was arrested 
in 1948 for carrying concealed 
weapons. His mother found out 
he was a prisoner in Russia. 


i 
| 






GERDA KLEINERT, East German 

reporter, fled to West Berlin 

as a political refugee. She re- 

turned to East Berlin in 1950 

and has been unreported since. 
© 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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and a minor West Berlin official, Martin 
Wends. They simply went into the Rus- 
sian zone and never came out. Inquiries 
addressed to the Russians have not been 
answered. 

Erika Glaser Wallach, German-born 
wife of an American, flew to Berlin last 
August. She was seeking information 
about her foster father, Noel Field, who 
had disappeared in Czechoslovakia in 
1949. She landed at Templehof Airfield, 
checked through customs—and vanished. 

Kurt Mueller, a member of the West 
German Parliament and deputy chairman 
of the West German Communist Party, 
disappeared last May. Later East Ger- 
man newspapers announced he had been 
expelled from the party and said he was 
arrested for “espionage.” But no trial has 
been held. 

Gerda Kleinert and Erich Kickhoefel, 
reporters for an East German newspaper, 
came to West Berlin in 1949 as political 
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WITHIN THE SOVIET ZONE... 


Waltraud Eckoldt, a girl reporter for 
the East German News Agency, quit her 
job in 1948 and moved to West Berlin. 
Allied officials suspected her of being a 
Soviet agent. In June, 1949, she went 
to East Berlin, was arrested by the Com- 
munist-controlled police, and nothing 
more has been heard of her. 

Hans Saenger, correspondent for a 
West German magazine, traveled to the 
Soviet-zone island of Ruegen in the Bal- 
tic to gather story material. He vanished. 
A released prisoner reports having seen 
him in Bautzen concentration camp. 

Dieter Friede, a star reporter for a 
major Berlin newspaper, is the central 
character in Germany’s most spectacular 
abduction. Friede specialized in news 
about the Soviet zone. He walked out of 
his home one Sunday morning in Novem- 
ber, 1947, and never returned. Clues left 
by Friede led police to Dr. Peter Dau— 
and eventually they got this story: 
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. .. prisoners being sped to court over heavily guarded route 


refugees from the Communists. On Jan. 
7, 1950, for reasons unexplained, they 
went to East Berlin. Both disappeared. 
Two days later Kickhoefel’s father was 
arrested in the Soviet zone. 

Helmut Haring, a news photographer, 
was sent to take pictures of street barri- 
cades the Russians put up to separate 
East and West Berlin. That was on March 
18, 1949. He has not been seen since. 

Dietrich-Wolfgang Henckels, anoth- 
er photographer went to East Berlin on 
May 20, 1948, on assignment for a West 
Berlin newspaper. He never came back. 

Horst Vollrath, 21-year-old reporter 
for a West Berlin newspaper, visited his 
mother in East Berlin in July, 1949. He 
was arrested, but the police won't say 
why. His wiiecreabouts is unknown. 
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Three Russian MVD agents appeared 
at Dr. Dau’s office the day before the 
kidnaping and ordered him to telephone 
Friede to invite him over. The Russians 
waited in the doctor’s flat all day and 
night. 

Next morning the doorbell rang. Mrs. 
Dau answered. It was Friede. She showed 
him into the waiting room where the 
MVD men were sitting, and she left. The 
Daus heard no commotion, just the open- 
ing and closing of doors. Then one of the 
MVD men announced they were leaving. 
Friede was gone. 

A year later an East Berlin newspaper 
published a long “confession” by Friede, 
which ended with the words: “I was ar- 
rested for espionage.” What has _ hap- 
pened to him since is a mystery. Neither 
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Russian nor East German authorities will 
talk about the case. 

The long search by relatives of mis. 
ing persons sometimes is rewarded. but 
seldom is the reward comforting, Take 
the case of two photographers, Heinz 
Tochtermann and Siegfried Rogge, who © 
worked for an American newsreel pho- | 
tographer. They left Berlin one night to 
drive across the Soviet zone to Wes 
Germany. But they never reached the 
Western zone. 

Tochtermann’s mother began a long 
and persistent search the next day. No. 
body could tell her anything. The Cer. 
man prosecutor sent her to the police, 
The police sent her to the Russian MVD. © 
The MVD sent her to Soviet Army head. 
quarters. So it went, for months. 

One day, six months later, Frau Toch. | 
termann visited the East Berlin court. 
house. A clerk remarked. “Tochtermann? 
There’s a man by that name on trial right 
now.” She hurried into a small room and 
found her son and Rogge standing before 
a judge. She was not allowed to hirea 3 
lawyer. She stood there and heard her 
son and his companion sentenced to | 
prison for “taking unfavorable photo. | 
graphs of East Berlin.” 

Frau Tochtermann fared better than 
the mother of Wolfgang Hansske, a 
young reporter who was arrested in East 
Berlin for “carrving concealed weapons” 
—brass knuckles. That was in September, 
1948. His mother began the endless 
rounds of Government offices. 

One evening in the summer of 1949 
Frau Hansske received a telephone call. 1 
Her son was on the line with news that 
she could see him next day at Soviet 
headquarters. But next day the Russians 
said, come back next week, then the fol- 
lowing week, then the following. It went | 
on for two months, but she never saw |} 
her son. iq 

In January, 1950, a brief letter from 
Wolfgang arrived containing a post-office 
box number as return address. It said 
“... My health is good . . . I am bearing 
my fate...” ‘ 

Frau Hansske wrote many letters to 
the post-office address. She expected no 
replies. But last May one of the letters ¥ 
came back. It was followed by another. 
They were stamped “Addressee Un- 
known.” 

The anxious mother started the dis- 
couraging tour of Government offices 
again. Back she went to the Russian 
MVD. The man there was verv pleasant. 

“You are a very nice woman,” he said, 
“and your son Wolfgang is a very nice 
boy. The only trouble is. you brought 
him up wrong politically. It goes harder 
with him because he is an idealist and § 
knows what he does.” 

Frau Hansske still is trying to find her 
son. But nobody will tell her where he is. 
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WORLD’‘S FINEST TANKS FOR U.S. 


Tank forces capable of out- 
fighting anybody anywhere are 
on the way. That's the Army re- 
ply to critics of today’s weapons. 

U.S. plans a whole family of 
tanks, best in the world. 

Here is the authoritative story 
of tanks, their size and future 
role, as told by Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Chief of Staff, in an in- 
terview with U.S. News & World 
Report. 


Q What kind of tanks are we going 
to get when production starts rolling? 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins: We have 
funds for more than a thousand modern 
light tanks, equipped with a 76-mm. gun. 
That is the series we have going into 
production now. 

Q Can you tell yet just what those 
fanks can do, how good they are? 

General Collins: For the first 
time in our history, we are buying 
these tanks without thorough field 
tests. We couldn't wait any longer. 
We had the models all right, but in 
order to speed the thing up we are 
having to purchase these before 
they have had the normal Army 
thorough field tests. 

Undoubtedly there are going to 
be some bugs in them, but the 
component parts have been field 
tested, and they are being assem- 
bled now in the T-41 tank. Those 
we are getting into quantity pro- 
duction as soon as the plants are 
ready to go on them. 

Q How about medium tanks— 
are you going to build them too? 

General Collins: We have de- 
signed a medium tank called a 
T-42, but as a matter of fact the 
last medium tank we had during the 
war, the Pershing tank, was a good tank. 
We were able to take the hulls of those 
Pershings and make use of them, putting 
in a completely new engine. a new 
transmission system, a completely new 
fire-control system and a _ better gun. 
And that is what the Patton tank is now. 

Q Then is the Patton tank, now in Ko- 
rea, to be the standard medium? 

General Collins: That tank is so good 
that probably it will become our stand- 
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ard medium tank, instead of the T-42. 
We are procuring only a small number 
of T-42s, for test purposes only. But the 
Patton, which also has an improved tur- 
ret on it now and is really a brand-new 
tank, is doing so well that it looks as if it 
will become our standard medium. And 
I don’t doubt that it is the finest medium 
tank in the world. 

Q Won‘t you need some heavy tanks 
as well? 

General Collins: Now the question 
of heavy tanks is something we’ve done 
a great deal of debating on. During the 
war possibly you'll recall General Patton 
defended our lighter tanks against the 
German heavy Tigers. Everybody who 
saw a big tank was sure he was being 
attacked by a Tiger. But there weren’t 
too many of them around. In the first 
place, they had to be moved on trains 
because they were too undependable me- 
chanically, and if you moved them across 
country they broke down. The Germans 
had to move these tanks by train and 
then take them off close to the battlefield 
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THE ‘PATTON’ IN KOREA 
‘, .. the finest medium tank in the world“ 


4 
for them to go into action. Contrary to 
that, we started with tanks on the beaches 
of Normandy, and those tanks fought 
their way to the Elbe without ever get- 
ting on a train. 

Now these new [medium] tanks of ours 
are both mobile and have greater fire 
power. And we'll take on any heavies 
with our medium tanks. Therefore, why 
do you necessarily need heavy tanks? I 
say you've got to prove the case to me. 


Light, Heavy Armor on Way; Medium Now Best 


Q Have you ordered any new heavy 
tanks for testing? 

General Collins: We've ordered 4 
limited number of new __heavies—the 
T-43s. These will have a 120-mm. gun, 
in contrast to a 90-mm. gun. It’s a terrif. 
cally powerful gun and we've ordered 
enough [tanks] for a whole battalion 
test and some for our schools. But I re. 
serve judgment as to how many weve 
going to buy of them. We're setting up 
one production line now. But I think by 
the time we've had a chance to test our 
mediums a bit further, if we decide that 
we don’t want to go into mass production 
of heavies, we can then change the pro- 
duction line with very minor modifica- 
tions and produce the mediums. So we're 
not losing anything particularly. 

Q Just where do you expect the big 
emphasis to be, in tank production? 

General Collins: Look at it this way: 
We have a new line of light-gun tanks 
armed with a 76-mm. gun. You still need 
a light tank. Just as the Navy will always 
have to have destroyers, so we'll have 
to have light tanks. Your me- 
dium tank corresponds more nearly 
to your cruisers, which were the 
backbone (at any rate, before the 
airplane came in) of a modern fleet. 
And, finally, you may need some 
heavies, just as you need some 
heavy battleships for certain spe- 
cial purposes. 

But youll never need as many 
heavies or as many lights as you do 
the mediums. The medium tank is 
the backbone of your tank force, in 
other words. 

Q With the development of 
new weapons, do you see a decline 
in the future need for tanks? 

General Collins: To show that 
we haven’t given up on the tank, 
we've actually increased the pro- 
portion of tanks in our Army. We 
have in our standard infantry divi- 
sion today, in contrast to World 
War II, a tank company as an in- 
tegral part of each one of our regiments. 
We have a tank battalion in each infantry 
division—this isn’t an armored division. 
So you have the equivalent, then, of two 
tank battalions in each standard infantry 
division. whereas during the World War 
we had no organic [regularly assigned] 
tanks in an infantry division. At that 
time, when necessary, we attached one 
battalion. So we haven't given up on 
tanks by a jugful. 
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Anybody is a fine judge of beef—after the first bite. 

But nobody—that’s right, nobody—can squint an 
eye at a steer in the feed lot, a side of beef in the 
cooler, or a steak on the broiler and tell precisely 
how tender and juicy it’s going to taste on your fork. 

There simply aren’t any scientific tests for quality 
in beef, to date. That’s why the Department of Agri- 
culture asked a group of scientists at the University 
of Chicago to find out what makes “choice beef” 
really choice. 

These men are studying beef scientifically. Analyz- 
ing the cell structure, the chemical composition, 
many other things. They hope to learn exactly what 
quality in beef is, and how to judge when it’s there. 























Their reward: strictly organoleptic. That is, they 
get to eat the steaks after studying them. Your re- 
ward: (if things work out right) good beef made even 
better beef for you in the future. 

And where does the meat industry come. in¢ 

The research is being done by the Americar Meat 
Institute Foundation, a non-profit organization on 
the University of Chicago campus, supported by 
many meat packers throughout the country, for the 
benefit of meat growers, meat packers and all the 


meat eaters in the land. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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Who, If Not Truman, for 


Presidential politics is worry- 
ing the Democrats. Truman is be- 
ginning to act like a man who 
doesn’t choose to run in 1952. 

Where to turn? Franklin Roose- 
velt is too young. Barkley is too 
old. Byrnes is on the side lines. 
So it goes. 

That leaves Chief Justice Vin- 
son and General Eisenhower. 
Either could have the nomination 
with a nod from Truman. 


President Truman is dropping hints 
that he may not ask for renomination 
in 1952. At least one Senator thinks 
he has a clear, signal from the White 
House that the President is thinking of 
retirement in 1953. Truman, himself, 
has commended a story that said he 
did not consider himself an_indis- 
pensable man. 

Highly placed Democrats are begin- 
ning to wonder if Truman is grooming 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower for the 
succession. The President has moved 
General Eisenhower out of his secluded 
spot at Columbia University and back 
into the limelight. House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, a close friend of the President, 
implied in a recent radio interview that 
the Democrats have not written off the 
possibility of nominating the General. 
Rayburn said General Eisenhower could 
be nominated by either party in 1952. 
Mr. Truman has a little more than a 
year in which to make up his mind. If 
he is not to take the nomination himself, 
he must have someone ready to move 
into the place. He will make the decisions 
for the next Democratic Convention. 

Until recently, it had been assumed 
that the President would run again. He 
still might do so. He is spry for his age 
and likes his work. But he will be 68 
in May, 1952. The only President who 
was that old when inaugurated lived 
just one month in office. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Truman would like a quieter life. 

Friends of the President have been 
watching for a sign of whom he wants 
for the succession if he does not intend 
to run again. They would regard the 
movement of Chief Justice Fred M. Vin- 
son into the post of Secretary of State as 
a signal that Mr. Vinson was to be the 
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1952? 


Democratic Eyes Turn to Vinson, Eisenhower 





~Acme 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 
. a clash with Mr. Taft? 


man. But time goes on, and this change 
is not made. General Eisenhower, not a 
politician, is the only one upon whom 
the spotlight is being focused. 

Aside from General Eisenhower and 
Chief Justice Vinson, few Democrats are 
of the right age, or have the experience 
and national prestige needed to qualify 
as candidates. Such men as James F. 
Byrnes, John Nance Garner and Cordell 
Hull have quit the national scene. Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley and Speaker 
Rayburn are older than Mr. Truman. 

No others are in sight. Representative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., of New York, 
is regarded as too young and lacking in 
experience. Governor Adlai E. Stevenson 





—Harris & Ewing 


JUSTICE VINSON 
...a word from Mr. Truman? 


and Senator Paul H. Douglas, both of 
Illinois, have no national following. Goy. 
ernor Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio, , 
tremendous vote getter in his own State 
is a Catholic, and Democrats think it no 
time to raise the religious issue in q 
presidential campaign. 

General Eisenhower, like Mr. Vinson, 
will be 62 in the convention year. It now 
seems clear that the General would face 
a terrific battle for the nomination jf his 
name were dropped into the Republican 
Convention. Republicans think they have 
a good chance to win in 1952 and are jn 
no mood to nominate an outsider, 

Moreover, the forces of Senator Robert 
A. Taft are being mustered carefully, in 
strategic party positions, and they will 
fight nomination of the General. Such 
a nomination fight would bring a show- 
down inside the party over the foreign. 
policy issue. General Eisenhower is not 
in politics, has no wish to fight for a 
nomination, and might not take it if it 
were offered by a divided party. 

But, if Mr. Truman stepped aside and 
called for the nomination of General 
Eisenhower by the Democrats, the Gen- 
eral, as a good soldier, might regard this 
as a call to service and take the nomina- 
tion. He has no deep party feeling. Asa 
matter of fact, the General regards hin- 
self as a political independent. 

Chief Justice Vinson is well satisfied 
with his job and not eager to make the 
race. He likes the quiet security of the 
Supreme Court. But he is a keen political 
strategist and a party man. He would 
move into the State Department and take 
the assignment to run for President i 
Mr. Truman asked him to do so. 

The President's decision is not likely 
to come until after the Republicans have 
picked their nominee at the 1952 con- 
vention. Close friends of the President 
think that he might change his mind and 


decide to run if Senator Taft is the Re- 9 


publican nominee. Truman. thinks he 
could beat Taft and would like to take 
on the Senator in a presidential race. 
And, at this point, Taft is far out in 
front of all other Republican aspirants. 

At the moment, the Taft ideas of for- 
eign policy are clashing with those 0 
General Eisenhower. They may clash 
again in the Republican Convention. And 


the showdown could come in 1952. The § 


decision lies with Mr. Truman. The 
General already has been moved into a 
position in which he might become the 
natural Democratic leader. 
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— work of rapidly re-building the nation’s defenses 
again puts our production resourcefulness to test. 
Among the great assets of our country for the job ahead 
are the unequalled facilities for industrial expansion 
and increased productivity to be found in the Chicago 
and Northern Illinois area. 

There are sites here for new plants, and there is room 
to grow for both old and new plants—elbow room to 
spread out, if need be, to meet the new and vital require- 
ments of defense work. 

Add to this, the tremendous resources that have 
always served this area—transportation, marketing, 
research, education, culture, good living—and you have 
a combination of advantages to be found nowhere else 


in the world. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION REQUIRES 
INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM” 





A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will 
bring you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as 
they apply to your business. Or if you wish, we will send 
you a carefully screened list of the available buildings or 
sites that would be suitable for your operations, based on 
the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding 
advantages: Railroad Center of the United ‘States « 
World Airport « Inland Waterways « Geographical Cen- 
ter of U.S. Population « Great Financial Center + The 
““Great Central Market” « Food Producing and Process- 
ing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « 
Good Labor Relations Record « 2,800,000 Kilowatts of 
Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government ¢ 
Good Living « Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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U. S. atom tests show— 

Bombs are getting more pow- 
erful, come in several new styles. 
And they’re plentiful. Practice 
blasts don’t dent the supply. 

A new atom war will make 
Hiroshima bomb look like a toy, 
as things stand. And the hydro- 
gen bomb is still to come. 


LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


A series of atomic explosions—five 
of them—has demonstrated these 
things for all to see: 

Atomic weapons far more powerful 
than the bombs that exploded over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki and Bikini now are 
in the U.S. arsenal. Absolute limit to the 
destructive power of those earlier weap- 
ons was eight miles from the explosion, 
while two of the newly test-fired weap- 
ons shattered windows at a distance of at 
least 80 miles, ten times as far away. 

A variety of types of new atomic 
weapons also is indicated by the tests 
here. Each of the five explosions was 
different. That could be determined by 
the most innocent bystander. They were 
also progressively more powerful, with 
the glare from the last explosion visible 
up to 500 miles away. 

Size of the stockpile of U.S. atomic 
weapons, too, is demonstrated to be 
large. The firing of five weapons in 11 
days for test purposes, with more to 
come later, shows that U.S. must have a 
big supply and a sizable production rate 
of varied types of weapons. 

Defense measures against a U.S. 
atomic attack, if based on the destructive 
power of earlier bombs, are shown to be 
outmoded. If the “radius of destruction” 
of the biggest new weapon actually is 
ten times that of the Nagasaki type, 
for example, power of the new weapon 
would have to be geometrically greater, 
could be up to 1,000 times that of 
the earlier bomb. From the evidence 
of broken windows at Las Vegas, this 
is possible. 

Brought together, lessons in latest tests 
serve as an unmistakable warning to Rus- 
sia that U.S. atomic strength now is 
greatly increased. But just what the new 
weapons are remains a question. No one, 
except those on the inside of U.S. atomic 
development, can say for sure. Yet there 
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NEW WEAPONS IN A-BOMB TESTS 


Reported from LAS VEGAS, NEV. 





—Copyright Las Vegas Review Journal from Acme 


ATOMIC ‘MUSHROOM’ IN NEVADA 
All this happened in two seconds 


are indications that may shed some light 
on the atomic tests: 

Atomic artillery shells may have 
been tried out. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Army Chief of Staff, said in a U.S. News 
& World Report interview last week that 

. we have a project which will ulti- 
mately result in the delivery of atomic 
fissionable materials from an_ artillery 
piece.” The problem here is in engineer- 
ing the shell, not the gun. One or two 
of the explosions, thus, could have been 
to find how best to reshape a bomb into 
an artillery shell. 

Atomic missiles, too, may have been 
tried. Some weight is given to this possi- 
bility by the choice of the 5,000-square- 
mile Las Vegas gunnery range to test 
the weapons, rather than the small island 
of Eniwetok, where test facilities already 
were set up. A long range on land could 
provide more opportunity for checking 
the flight of a missile. 

Hydrogen bombs, which might have 
been indicated by the great power of 
the final explosions, are discounted by 
official Atomic Energy Commission state- 
ments. The initial announcement by AEC 
narrowed the proposed testing of bombs 
to “atomic bombs—so-called A-bombs.” 
That was later clarified to mean the 
exclusion of hydrogen bombs. 

Baby bombs, talked about earlier for 
tactical use by the Army, also were not 
among the five weapons tested. Power 








of each of the explosions indicated clearly 
that even the smallest was no less de. 
structive than earlier standard models, 
In addition, AEC officials now haye § 
made it clear that no small-scale atomic ¥ 
explosion is possible. The casing of ay, 9 
atom bomb can, theoretically, be yr. 
duced in size, but the explosion itself 
must be at least as powerful as the Hiro. 
shima burst. 

Super A-bombs, however, may have 7 
been among the weapons tested. A big. 
ger bomb, in theory, can be constructed 
by bringing together in a hurry several 
small-size pieces of plutonium, instead 
of only two, to create the explosion. If 
that engineering problem has _ been 
solved, power of the explosion could 7 
rival that of the planned hydrogen bomb, 7 
Indications are that the last two explo 7 
sions did. 

New-type shelters almost certainly 
were tested. AEC spokesmen stated that 
the explosions would be used to test de- 
fense measures. Construction and elec- 
trical workers were in the area a month 
prior to the first blast. Bomb_ shelters, 
bombproof command posts and_ other 
structures very likely were tested to see J 
how they would stand up under the nevw- 
est and most powerful atomic weapons. 

How it feels to have an atom bomb 
dropped next ‘door, meanwhile, was 
learned by thousands of Americans at 
Las Vegas. The flash of at least one ex- 
plosion, in fact, was seen by people in 
the Western U.S. from Idaho to Mexico, 
and as far west as Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

In Las Vegas, people who watched the 








explosions were blinded momentarily by 
the sudden flash of grayish light that 
filled the sky. There was no color in 
the flash. In the first explosions, succes- 
sive smoke rings formed, with a pillar o & 


% 


smoke rising from the center to pass ¥ 


through the previous ring. The third 

oun Tl > 
blast had no visible mushroom. The 
fourth was heavier, showed the first 


clear mushroom of smoke, similar to the 
first Bikini test. The fifth blast was by 
far the biggest. ; 
In the last two detonations, the initial 
flash was followed by a bright luminous 
orange ball, expanding into a violet halo. 
As the luminosity disappeared, a mush- 
room of smoke rose rapidly, with a gath- 
ering tail of dust cloud typical of all 
blasts. All this happened in two seconds. 
Only the fifth blast left a lingering cloud, § 
like fog, that filled the sky. 3 
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‘ed to see 
the new: What every industrial executive should know about 
weapons. 
m bomb 
a MICROWAVE 
ricans at 
t one ex- 
deople in 
» Mexico, I 
and San n 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 
ched the has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 
tarily by swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
part lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
epee And today IT&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
pillar of @ advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
to pas mission. If your company is planning to set up, expand or 
ie third @ replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 
n. The to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
he _ provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 
Bi re telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 
ae microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio 
. ° P IT&T engineers successfully demon- 
e inte Corporation, an IT&T manufacturing associate. statute: eit sien eriantaiedens tep-eilesen 
iminous wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 
et halo. 
mush- 
a gath- 
econds. & 
cloud, 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 
" For information on microwave communication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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For many years Revere has been saying that the 
important figure for industrial buyers to watch 
is not the price per pound of a given material, but 
the cost of the finished part made from it. On that 
basis, it sometimes turns out that an “expensive” 
metal actually is cheaper than a “cheaper” one. 
We have seen many illustrations of this during 
our 150 years of experience. 

One of the most recent of these cases involved 
an airplane part. Large planes, such as bombers, 
use counter-weights on elevators 
and rudder, to eliminate flutter 
and obtain smooth control in 
flight. For a long time it has been 
customary to use steel for these 
counter-weights. Since steel is 
magnetic, it was necessary to 
shift the fluxgate compass from 
its most advantageous location to 
an inferior one, to avoid the in- 
fluence of the magnetic metal. 
Bronze was suggested as a sub- 
stitute, but of course everybody 
knows it is more expensive than 
steel, and hence it was at first 











considered technically ideal but 

economically impractical. Then the manufacturer 
gave consideration to the fact that while steel was 
being bought in rectangular barsand thenmachined, 
bronze could be obtained in extruded shapes, con- 
forming almost exactly to finish requirements. 

At this point Revere was called in. In close col- 
laboration with the designers on such matters as 
weight, design, tolerances, balance, and similar 
details, it was found likely that Revere Archi- 
tectural Bronze No. 283, a readily extrudable 
alloy, would meet the requirements. Dies were 
made and in experimental runs the final design 
questions were solved. This alloy is now being 
supplied as extruded shapes in the required forms, 


dimensions and tolerances. As a result, the compass 
can be located where it should be, control is as 
smooth as it was before, money is saved and every- 
body is happy, particularly navigators and pilots, 

Note the statement that “money is saved,” 
True, the bronze costs much more per pound than 
the steel. But there is a great saving because the 
bronze is delivered in such forms that very little 
machining is needed. Finished parts are made more 
quickly, and machine tools and the skilled men 
to operate them are released for 
other essential work. Thus our 
country’s resources are made to 
go further. 

Let us give you some figures on 
the mere weight of materials, dis- 
regarding the expensive matter 
of man-hours and machine-hours. 
In order to obtain 242 pounds of 
finished counter-weights in 
bronze, only 287 pounds of 
Revere extruded shapes are re- 
quired, and the scrap is of course 
salable. But to produce the same 
part in steel, 1048 pounds of rec- 
tangular steel bar have to be pur- 
chased and machined. 

Such an example of the “more expensive” ma- 
terial proving to be not only much more satisfac- 
tory but definitely more economical is by no means 
unusual in Revere’s experience. Probably every 
supplier to industry has similar instances in his 
files, though perhaps not so startling. Here is the 
key to this case history: the plane manufacturer 
asked Revere to collaborate, and explained the 
problem in detail. No matter what you make, nor 
from whom you buy, you will find your suppliers 
eager to give you the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience, and it will pay you very well 
indeed to call on them for it. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 





Founded by Paul Revere in 180] jogegpapiyen® on 


Executive Offices: 


230 Park Avenue, New York ot N.Y. 
SEE ‘‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC "TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Issue of February 16, 1951, Volume XXX, No. 7 


Worldgram 


CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





BELGRADE....LONDON....ROME....FRANKFURT.... 





>> There's a purpose behind this sudden focusing of attention on Yugoslavia by 
Allied officials on both sides of the Atlantic. Purpose is to warn Russia, as 
plainly as possible, to leave Yugoslavia alone, avoid another "local" war. 

Sneak invasion by satellite armies on the Korea pattern won't be repeated, 
if the Western powers can prevent it. War by satellites, Moscow's way of get- 
ting what it wants at bargain rates, doesn't fool anybody any more. Hint to 
Moscow is that an attack on Yugoslavia could mean A-bombs on Soviet Russia. 








>> Hints aimed at Moscow are taking this form: 
High officials in Washington, London, Paris, Belgrade go out of their way 
to comment on military build-up by Soviet satellites bordering Yugoslavia. 
Special visits by Allied military officials to Turkey and the Middle East 
tell the Kremlin that Allies are tightening defenses of Eastern Mediterranean. 
Atomic tests in Nevada are an obvious reminder to Moscow to be careful. 











>> What's feared in Western capitals is an attack on Yugoslavia this spring, 
before another harvest can rebuild Yugoslav food stocks. Attack presumably would 
be by Soviet-trained troops of Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, not Soviet troops. 

As in the days before South Korea was invaded..... 

Marshal Tito, Communist boss of Yugoslavia, is being assailed throughout 
the Soviet world as a U.S. stooge, just as Syngman Rhee was a year ago. 

Border: incidents, like those along the 38th parallel in Korea before June 
25, now occur almost daily on YugoSlavia's boundaries with the Soviet bloc. 

U.S.-Yugoslav "aggression" is seen by Moscow in U.S. defense talks with 
Turks and Greeks. Moscow's propaganda line is that U.S. is trying "to prepare 
Yugoslavia for aggression." This was Moscow's line on South Korea last year. 

Military build-up of Russia's captive states next door to Yugoslavia is as 
well advanced as North Korea's was a year ago. In numbers, men under arms total 
around 600,000 for Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania--more than Yugoslavia has ready, 
and more than double the total permitted by the treaties that Russia signed. In 
fire power, Soviet tanks and planes give the satellites far more than Tito's 
forces can muster. In training, satellite forces, like those of North Korea, 
have had intensive instruction under Soviet generals. And, for gaod measure, 
there are 120,000 Russian troops standing by in Austria, Hungary, Rumania. 























>> There's every reason for Stalin to want to get rid of Tito. After all, he 
has persisted for three years in open defiance of Stalin. Even more important, 
Tito is a strategic as well as a political menace to Stalin. Since methods short 


of war have failed, maybe a "local" war will work--if it won't cost too much. 
(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-= (Continued) 


>> One reason why London and Washington are anxious to stop a Yugoslav invasion 
before it starts is that it could hit the West in some very vulnerable spots. 

Probability is that satellite invasion, as things stand, could force Tito 
back into the hills, by-pass him and then sweep through to the Adriatic. 

Military prize isn't Yugoslavia. Prize is command of Eastern Mediterranean 
area. This is what Moscow would be aiming at, and well on the way to getting, 
if Tito were driven into the hills. Soviet access to Mediterranean would give 
Stalin his chance to outflank Greece and Turkey, threaten Italy, cut off U.S. 
and British forces and grab the rich oil fields of the Middle East. 

In addition, Soviet control of Yugoslavia would weaken and outflank Allied 
forces in Austria and Germany, while strengthening Russia's Balkan flank. 

These are among the reasons why London and Washington are advising Stalin 
to look--while there's still time--before trying the leap into Yugoslavia. 




















































>> Split in Italy's Communist Party has a bearing on the Yugoslav situation. 

Italy's Communists, in the event of a Soviet-inspired invasion of Italy's 4 
eastern neighbor, have a very active role outlined for them by Moscow. One job 
is to keep Italy isolated and ineffective by strikes, Sabotage, guerrilla war. 
Another job, apparently, is to send "volunteers" into Yugoslavia from Italy. 

By way of preparation, the Communist Party in Italy has gone through a 
G€rastic reorganization. Idea is to have the party ready to go underground at a 
moment's notice. Membership has been pruned. Sizable supply of small arms and 
sabotage material has been smuggled in from Czechoslovakia, via Austria. * 

Split high in the party, however, now raises a question as to how reliable 
Italy's Communists will be in a pinch. Cause of the split--an unwillingness to | . 
fight for Russia in case of war--is a cardinal sin in Moscow's eyes. 

If the split widens, Yugoslav invasion will look less attractive to Stalin. 

















>> As the notes go back and forth between Moscow and the Western capitals..... 

Soviet game appears to be to split France off from U.S., if possible, and 
eat same time get as many West Germans as possible on Moscow's side. Then, if 
and when a Big Four conference is held, Russia may be in position to spring a 
plan for Germany that will look fine to Germans and French, very bad ‘to U.S. 

Every Soviet note, you'll notice, keeps the door open a little, inviting 
the French to continue hopeful, warning the Germans against the U.S. 

U.S.-French split isn't in sight, but basis for it exists in French fears 
of war and of a rearmed Germany. Moscow, patient, will play on these fears. 

For Germans, Moscow keeps hinting at a plan it might sponsor at a Big Four 
session. Plan, presumably, would propose a complete withdrawal of occupation 
troops from all of Germany, a promise of new elections, then a unified, unarmed 
and neutral Germany. Under this plan, of course, Soviet troops wouldn't have to ' 
go very far from Germany. Where U.S. troops would go, though, is a question. 
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>> In Frankfurt, there's new evidence that many Germans might fall for this 
Soviet plan, much as they distrust Communists, Russians and Russian plans. 
Evidence is in a public-opinion poll conducted by U.S. officials. Germans 
were asked whether West Germany ought to line up with Western Allies in military 
and political alliance, or try to unite with East Germany and stay neutral. Vote 
was about 50-50. Soviet plan, in other words, has pulling power for Germans. 
It's a reason why Moscow wants Big Four talks to concentrate on Germany. 
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The whole island swept away 
.»- yet they didn’t give up the search! 


The island was there all right... at 
dawn. 


But by nightfall it was gone. Gone with 
the wind and the waves. Pounded to 
pieces, swept away by mountainous seas 
that trailed a howling, high-tailing Nor’- 
easter down the coast. 


Thus ended Inco’s first marine testing 
station, off the coast near Atlantic City, 
N. J. But not its search for better 
metals... 


Having saved all records, Inco then 
built another test station where metals 
could be subjected to conditions as severe 
as any met in actual use... at Fire Island, 
N. Y. This, too, was destroyed .. . by the 
> . . 

38 hurricane. But again the records were 
saved. 


And once again Inco took up its search 
for better metals . . . at Block Island, R. L., 
Kure Beach and Harbor Island, N. C. At 





these three stations, Inco researchers are 
carrying on a program that has continued 
for more than 25 years. They are subject- 
ing metals to everything from flying sand 
and salt spray to actual immersion in 
biting sea water. Studying their resistance 
to corrosion, erosion, and the damaging 
action of marine growth. 


* . 


Out of years of continuous work ... out 
of storms and dark waters . . . new facts 
about metals are being brought to light 
... facts which are helping many manu- 
facturers make their products last longer 
and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
industry works to bring you better things 

. . better insect screens, better ships, 
better farm implements . . 


Not always, but many times these 


Despite hurricane winds and raging seas, Inco’s 
marine testing stations have continued their search 
for better metals for over a quarter of a century 





better metals . . . these man-made “alloys” 
. include Nickel. 
That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


* * 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 
Ocean a Test Tube”’ 


This illustrated booklet 
tells why and how the 
search for better metals 
has been carried on. 
For your free copy, 
send a post card to =SEy 
Dept. 5la, The International Nickel 

Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 








EMBLEM ,~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friend 


BADE MARK 


© 1951 T.1.-N. Co. 

















AN INTERVIEW WITH MICHAEL V. DISALLE 


Director, Office of Price Stabilization 


STABLE PRICES BY MIDSUMMER: 
Goal of Price Controller 








EDITOR’S NOTE: What is ahead for prices, the 
balance wheel of business? 

Is price control going to be handled as it was by 
OPA in World War II? Or better? 

Will the freeze be solid and permanent? Or can 
increased costs be passed on to buyers? 

For answers to these and similar questions, so 
vital to businessmen, the editors of U.S. News & 
World Report invited to their conference rooms 
the head of the price-control office, Michael V. 
DiSalle. 





Prom oeny 


MICHAEL V. DISALLE was born in New York City 
and taken to Toledo when a child. He became a 
lawyer, an Ohio legislator and a Toledo city coun- 
cilman. He was in his second term as mayor when 
named Price Stabilizer last November. While he 
was mayor Toledo paid off all its debt. 

Last year Mr. DiSalle tried to become U.S. 
senator but lost in the Democratic primary. 








His “Toledo plan’ of citizen referees in indus- 
trial disputes has cut down strikes there. ; 
He is 42, weighs 200 pounds, stands 5 feet 6. 











Q Have you stopped prices from going up, Mr. Di- 
Salle? 

A No, and we didn’t expect to, at the start. There 
are certain things in the mill that are going to have to 
come out someplace. My position has always been 
that the longer you delay starting, the more things 
will be in the mill and the further behind this rise 
you’re going to be. I am in complete disagreement 
with some of the economists who say that maybe in 
five months we’ll have a 3-point rise. I think it’s going 
to be higher than that. 

Q Even with controls? 

A Sure. But without controls it would have been 
higher. I’d be tickled to death if by June or July we 
would begin to see some results of stability. I’m no 
optimist about what is going to happen. 

Q Is your attitude one of toughness or one of just 
trying to catch the things as they sail by? 

A No, I think that you have to be rather tough 
but you also have to temper it with some reason and 
some justice. I don’t think that you can arbitrarily 
say to people that this is your price, and you try 
to live within it. They’ve had some cost increases 
that we’re going to have to make some allowances 
for. 

Q Does that mean you’re not going to try to put 
rigid ceilings on everything right away? 

A I think that’s exactly right. I don’t think you can 
put rigid ceilings on everything right away, but we 
will move in on some commodities. 

Q There is no real freeze then? 

A Yes, there is—there is a very real freeze, but the 
longer we keep it that way the more some people are 
going to be hurt by it. 


BAAS. Gee ct 


Q So you are the ones who will have to unfreeze 
the freeze? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you foresee the time, Mr. DiSalle, when you 
will be able to cover most fields by specific orders? 

A Yes, but I think that’s five or six months off. I 
think we’re going to have to allow some time for ad- 
justments to be made. 

Q On wages and prices? 

A I don’t know about wages. I have a hard time 7 
just keeping track of prices. 3 
Q How is anybody going to go about getting an ad- 

justment? Does that have to come from the industry, 

the retailer, or are you going out now and look 

around? i 
A I may be thinking about a price utopia. We're | 





trying to develop some techniques whereby there can 
be some self-adjustments on the part of business in 
pricing. 

Q Through the formula for markups? 

A Yes. That will take some time, but eventually 
that will be their price. 
Q You wouldn't deny an increase just because the 

profit was large? 

A No. I don’t think we are in the business here of 
controlling profits. I suppose if a fellow came in after 
an adjustment had been made, with his markups tak- 
en care of, and then said, “Well, I’m in trouble. | 
can’t operate,” and his statements showed that he was 
doing pretty well, that would be taken into consider- 
ation. But it is my hope that the increase in profits 7 
will result from increased volume and improved tech- §J 
niques rather than from higher prices. 

On the other hand, a markup approach can be § 
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Further 6 Per Cent Rise Expected ... Markup Plan 





For Added Costs ... Profit Control Not Intended 


adopted in a general way without necessarily permit- 
ting all cost increases to be passed along. 

The OPA, for example, adopted a general retail- 
margin regulation which was regarded as fair by the 
retail trades, yet there were instances where cost in- 
creases at the manufacturer’s level had to be absorbed 
later on. 

Q What is your formula? 

A Well, it is a very simple formula. I’m thinking 
about using a base period and permitting the addition 
of direct costs arising from material and labor and ap- 
plying their own margin that they’ve selected, pre- 
Korea, and letting them operate from there. 

Q On each product, or in general? 

A It would depend largely on the nature of the 
business. That would give us a check point. It wouldn’t 
be any margin that we picked, it would be something 
that they picked themselves. Then I thought that, 
after that was done, at the manufacturer’s level, the 
retail level. the wholesale level, we would try to do 
something about basic materials to see what kind of 
roll-backs we could achieve in those fields. It would 
be just like pulling the carpet out from under—that 
would cause a drop in prices. But it hasn’t been fully 
checked by the economists yet. 

Q What are the bugs in it? 

A Well, I didn’t see any fundamental bugs in it, as 
yet, except that it’s too simple. 


Making Wage Control Easier 

Q The bug part might be that somebody would 
have to control wages, mightn’t it? 

A I think it would make it much easier to control 
wages if something like that could be done with prices. 

Q Suppose two manufacturers make exactly the 
same quality white shirt. They wouldn’t have the 
same retail price, would they? 

A They might not have, but I think competition 
would pretty well take care of that. 

Q Will we need rationing this time if your formula 
is adopted? 

A Right at the moment supplies seem to be ample 
in all fields and we don’t anticipate the need for that 
at the moment. 

Q Meat might be a problem, though, that later 
might need rationing? 

A Meat might be the first item we would have some 
trouble with. 

Q Senator Taft mentioned automobiles, in a hear- 
ing on Capitol Hill— 





A It might come. 

Q Maybe the companies themselves could do that? 

A Well, for some reason or other I can’t get too ex- 
cited about automobiles. They are in pretty good 
shape. It isn’t like World War II—people were just 
coming out of the depression at that time and many of 
them were driving old cars. I think there has been a 
great adjustment in the economy generally. I don’t 
think you find many people driving 1932 cars right 
now. 

Q Will you have the elaborate setup of volunteer 
boards that OPA had during the last war? 

A Well, if we ever get rationing in we would have 
to have some boards. We’re hoping that possibly the 
mayors of various communities will set up some vol- 
unteers representing various segmertts of the commun- 
ity to act as sort of a public information service, to 
tell the people what the program is and what we’re 
attempting to do. 

Q Are you printing any ration books now—getting 
ready for it? 

A No; in fact that authority hasn’t even been dele- 
gated by the President yet, as I understand it. I am 
positive that we are not at this time charged with the 
responsibility. 

Q There was a great deal of interest in the roll-back 
of prices and apparently a lot of complaints that they 
weren't rolled back. Why was that? 

A I think in this job you’re going to have to take 
the complaints on both sides. I think the coal action, 
for example, will provoke some criticism, but after 
very careful study and very careful consideration we 
felt that the additional labor cost couldn’t possibly be 
absorbed by the mine operators and so we had to 
make a decision. It wasn’t easy, immediately after a 
freeze, to have a relaxation. But if a thing is right you 
just have to go ahead and do it and expect a lot of 
people not to understand and a lot of people to be 
critical. We face the same thing with the roll-back. 

When you freeze prices across the board you neces- 
sarily are going to create some inequities. Now, if you 
roll them back, all you do is compound thosé inequi- 
ties, besides giving yourself a lot of administrative 
problems. It is much more difficult than freezing them 
at a certain period. I think that we can approach the 
roll-back problem better by individual industry or by 
individual regulations than by an across-the-board 
action. 

I had a woman call me from Pittsburgh and say, 
(Continued on page 36) 
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“You should have run prices back to 1946.” I imagine 
that would have been very popular for a day or two. 
But I’m sure the problem it would have created would 
have been very difficult, and in addition the Act itself 
keeps prices and wages so closely related. There is a 
question that if you roll back prices you roll back 
wages too, at the same time. There would be quite a 
disturbance if you said, “We’ll roll back wages to 
1946.” 


Attitude on Profit Unlike OPA’s 

Q OPA in general took a rather hard-boiled atti- 
tude toward profits, as though they weren't necessary. 
You don’t have that same attitude? 

A I don’t feel exactly that way about it. There may 
come a time when we will have to go into it, but I 
don’t think so right now. 

Q You’d keep the industrial structure working? 

A The law says we have to. I just hope that we can 
some way sell business generally on the idea that this 
is a good time to build up consumer relations, that 
maybe they could change their prices a little bit and 
give the consumer the benefit of it rather than to give 
it to the Government in the form of excess-profits 
taxes. 

Q Do you have that in mind for raw materials? 

A Every policy we have so far has been an interim 
policy—I don’t see anything wrong with that. You 
have to adjust yourself according to conditions. We 
tried voluntary controls and it didn’t work. Now we’re 
trying a different approach, and if that doesn’t work 
we may have to try still a third. But we’re attempt- 
ing to do it in a sensible manner. We’re trying to 
make the approach a just approach. 

I was talking to some people who were in the other 
day about an item, and they said, “Your organization 
is strictly a consumers’ organization.” I told them 
that that wasn’t so, because the minute they left the 
field they were interested in they also became con- 
sumers. Our job is an attempt to do something for 
business, something for the consumer, something for 
the farmer. 

Q What do you propose to do about the farmer? 
Isn’t he a chief problem? 

A I don’t know whether he is a problem or not. In 
the law they built what might be called an escalator 
clause for farmers. On the other hand, the farmers 
say, “We're not taken care of by any minimum-wage 
law.” So they have their side. 

Q Isn't there an escalator clause in the other side 
too—if there is a rise in the goods the farmer buys, 
then can’t the farmer's price be raised? 

A Yes, parity is a rather flexible thing. Sometime 
I’m going to begin to understand it. A fellow said he’d 
explain it to me in a couple of hours. I’ve spent a 
couple of days on it, and even written it down point 
by point, and I’m beginning to get a realization of 
what’s involved. 


.-- ‘Achieve stabilization first, later decontrol’ 


Q In this period where so many adjustments are 
going to have to be allowed, is there any danger that 
these businessmen are going to become accustomed to 
getting price increases all over the place? Wil] that 
complicate your enforcement? 

A I don’t think they’re going to become that accus- 
tomed. It isn’t going to be a period of easy price jp. 
creases. 

Q Do you expect big black markets? 

A No, I don’t. There will be, I suppose, some black 
markets at the beginning, but I hope that we will be 
able to crack down on them. We are thinking of some 
techniques in connection with the operation that may 
not make black marketing nearly as profitable. 

Q The prices of men’s suits are free to rise 
aren’t they, due to the higher prices for wool being 
paid now? 

A No, but some adjustments may have to be made. 

Q On suits? 

A On many items. 

Q Just woolen items? 

A Let’s say, generally. 

Q Have margins been held? 

A I think there has been an expansion of margin 
in some fields, before the freeze and since Korea, 

Q Do you have a figure showing how much prices 
have gone up, Mr. DiSalle, since you took office? 

A They’ve risen enough to be responsible for the 
action that we’ve taken. I don’t have the figures in my 
mind, but it is stated in the memorandum I prepared 
for Mr. Johnston [Eric A. Johnston, Economic Stabi- 
lizer]. 

Q You made an estimate, didn’t you, of how much 
you expected them to rise between now and next sum- 
mer? Was it 3 per cent? 

A No, I didn’t say. I think it’s going to be more. 

Q Do you think that all of the added costs will be 
passed on in prices? 

A I think there is going to have to be some cost 
absorption. We are talking about direct cost increases, 
as a result of increase in wage or material costs. Inci- 
dental and overhead cost increases would have to be 
absorbed. 


Duration of Price Control 

Q How long do you think price control will last, if 
there is no all-out war? 

A I wouldn’t have any idea. I have some hope that 
as we achieve stability there might be some sort of 
formula devised whereby you can relieve some of 
these areas. Our objective could be to achieve stabil- 
ity first, and later decontrol. 

Q After you get things stabilized, would you have 
the prices gradually rising, or frozen, or what? What 
do you envision as the trend after you get your hooks 
into this matter? 

A Well, I think when you talk about stability you 
have to have almost a freeze. There may be some ad- 
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justments. There are several things to consider. Busi- 
ness people have developed new pricing techniques 
and labor leaders have developed new wage techniques, 
such as reclassifications, adjustments and elimination 
of inequities. Business people also have almost a par- 
allel situation in pricing. There may be some move- 
ment forward but I think it will be much more grad- 
yal than we have been having for the past few months. 





Q What about quality—would you have any con- 
trol over quality? 

A The order of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
that was issued simultaneously with our freeze is di- 
rected toward that end. Toward the possible freezing 
of models, allocations of materials, channeling of ma- 
terials, in order to insure the preservation of quality 
and the preservation of low-end merchandise; which 
was a primary problem of OPA. 


Margin as Aid to Low-End Goods 

Q Will there be price incentives for low-end goods? 

A No, but the possibility of a good margin regula- 
tion might tend that way. 

Q You mean the same dollar margin on a low-cost 
item as a higher-cost item? 

A That might be a type of incentive—that’s been 
discussed generally, but we are far away from any de- 
tail on it. 

Q Would that be on a percentage or a dollars-and- 
cents basis? 

A Our margins would vary depending on the seg- 
ment of business we were talking about, and what the 
historical factors have been in that industry. I kind of 
lean toward dollars-and-cents markups myself, rather 
than percentages. 

Q When you are aiming at stability, can you get 
stability on wages and prices while you have cost-of- 
living clauses in the contracts? 

A Of course that’s an over-all problem. I know 
what the people say who have cost-of-living clauses— 
they say, why don’t you keep living costs down? It’s 
awiully hard to say to people, “You aren’t entitled to 
these cost-of-living adjustments.” 

Q But if you increase the taxes— 

A That’s a problem. Unless we do something pretty 
soon about holding prices you would have people 
caught in a squeeze between increased taxes, lowering 
their purchasing power, and higher prices. 

Q At this point it seems everyone adds the addi- 
tional cost to the price. How can that be stopped? 

A You have to stop those additional costs. 

Q But if the wage and the food components are not 
frozen, can it be stopped? 

A Well, we were talking about parity. Now our es- 
timate is that if all food prices that are below parity 
now rise to parity we would have a 5 per cent increase 
in the cost of food. That would mean about a 2 per 
cent increase on the total index. 

Q But, in the meantime, should wages rise with 


a 


_,. Cant pay 1946 prices and make 1951 wages’ 





certain prices of industrial goods under that formula, 
wouldn’t some parity prices go up again? 

A Well, there is a little difference there. For ex- 
ample, a 1 per cent increase in wages, nation-wide, is 
estimated to produce an increase of one third of a 
point in the index—it’s a diminishing rate. 

Q You don’t expect many roll-backs, then, do you? 

A I anticipate some pretty good roll-backs. It de- 
pends on the fields. I guess no two are priced exactly 
alike. 

Q Are you thinking of using subsidies on that type 
of thing, where you can’t roll them back otherwise? 

A Well, right now I think that possible use of sub- 
sidies for marginal producers would be about the best 
we could hope to get. 

Q Like copper? 

A Yes, things of that type. The use of subsidies for 
the reduction of food costs might involve some oppo- 
sition up on the Hill. I understand there are some peo- 
ple up there against it. 

Q Also it might involve additional taxes? 

A There are pretty good arguments on both sides of 
that—whether you pay it out of taxes or increased 
prices. Increased taxes might not cést nearly as much 
as increased prices. 

Q But you can’t convince people of that? 

A Maybe we can check those prices. 

Q It looks as though you have quite a job on your 
hands— 

A I have heard so much about how other Govern- 
ment departments wouldn’t co-operate and people 
wouldn’t co-operate, maybe I’ve anticipated the worst 
and gotten the better, but I have had fine co-opera- 
tion from other Government departments and 
agencies. 


Attitude of Businessmen 

Q Do you think businessmen are willing to accept 
price control? 

A I wouldn’t say that they all welcomed it, but I 
think they realize that it was inevitable and are going 
to try to make the most of it. And they are going to 
try to help. We’ve been better able to recruit business- 
men for our commodity divisions. 

Q Would you like to guess how high the price of 
goods will rise by the time you get leveled out? 

A It would be strictly a guess. But I would say 5 or 
6 per cent, or even more. 

Q The timing of that may be summer of this year? 

A Yes, about midsummer. é; 

I want to be very careful not to give people the im- 
pression that they’re going to start paying 1946 prices 
right away and still make 1951 wages. That isn’t in 
the cards—and I think so many people are getting 
that idea that they think of price controls as a device 
for saving money. But it just doesn’t operate that way. 
We’re just trying to hold it so it won’t cost them more 
in the future. 
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OFFICIAL AAA REPORT ON BLOWOUT SAFETY 





1. SHOWN ABOVE ARE the actual Certificates of 
Performance issued by the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association, certifying to 
the ability of the BFG Tubeless Tire to seal punc- 
tures and protect against sudden blowouts. Here's 
what these AAA certificates state: 





5. “THE COVENTIONAL TIRES with inner para och 
new and used, all failed by blowout and collapsed 
instantly. 
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2. "B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRES were tested in 
the same manner as B. F. Goodrich tires of con- 
ventional construction with inner tubes. 


6. “THE TUBELESS TIRES, both new and used, failed 
with a slow and gradual loss of air.’’ (As indicated 
on gauges marked by arrow above.) ‘‘For all of 
the Tubeless Tires tested an average of 4 min., 4 
sec. was required for pressure to drop from 22 Ibs. 
per sq. inch to 3 Ibs. per sq. inch. The minimum 
time was 1 min., 37 sec., and the maximum time 
was 10 min., 57 sec.” 













3. “SIDEWALLS were artificially weakened by knife 
cuts to simulate the effects of bruises from rocks, 
curbs and chuck holes. 





OFFICIAL AAA REPORT ON PUNCTURE SAFETY 
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7. “NEW B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRES, of strictly . 
stock status, were inflated to recommended pres of 


sures and were driven over a spike board in such 
a manner that . 
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UBELESS TIRE PROTECTS YOU 
AND SEALS PUNCTURES 100! 


5th Annual Report on B. F. Goodrich Invention That 
Protects Against Both Punctures and Sudden Blowouts 


i Sapereited 
BLOWOUT TESTS 
B.F. Goodrich 
TUBELESS TIRES 






4. "ALL TIRES were driven until failure occurred, 
with these results: 


8."SEVERAL SPIKES completely penetrated the tire 
at the tread and were then withdrawn with no loss 
of air pressure indicated on the gauge.” 





PROVED IN USE BY THOUSANDS OF MOTORISTS 


$a five years ago our early tests 


indicated it! Reports from thou- 
sands of users confirmed it! Now, tests 
conducted by the American Automo- 
bile Association prove it! The B. F. 
Goodrich Tubeless Tire not only seals 
punctures, it ends sudden blowouts 
too! The first development in tire 
history that does both! 


How Do Blowouts Occur? Blowouts 
start with a break in the tire’s fabric. 
In a conventional tire, the inner tube 
stretches in an attempt to bridge the 
gradually increasing gap. The tube is 
forced into the break, is pinched through, 
chafed through, or stretched to the 
breaking point . . . resulting in a sud- 
den explosive release of air. 


Why Doesn't the Tubeless Tire 
Blow Out? The Tubeless has no 
inner tube to fail with sudden release of 
air. Its air retaining inner layer of spe- 
cial rubber is built into the tire. When 
a break in the fabric occurs, the tire’s 
action gradually causes a small break in 
the liner and a slow release of air. 


How Does It Seal Punctures? 
Sealant rubber under tread grips punc- 
turing object, plugs hole when object 


is pulled out, prevents escape of air. 


How Does It Hold Air Without a 
Tube? Recent advances in man-made 
rubber made the Tubeless Tire possible. 
Rim-seal ridges on the tire bead make 
an air-tight seal against the rim flange 
preventing air loss at the rim. A layer 
of another special man-made rubber 
prevents air loss through the tire. 


As in other BFG tires, “‘rythmic- 
flexing cords” give ‘‘Rythm Ride.” 


What About Supply? In coopera- 
tion with the government’s program 
to restrict the use of rubber, the BFG 
Tubeless Tire may not be available in 
your area at this time. However, we 
can promise you that when conditions 
permit, production of this revolution- 
ary tire will be expanded so that every 
motorist can be safe from both blow- 
outs and punctures, a safety combina- 
tion never possible before. 
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He’s anybody 
and everybody... 





. . . he’s married and he’s single. 
He’s rich or poor. He’s butcher, 
baker or candlestick maker. 

He’s the man in the street to most 
people. Just Mr. Average American 
—unless he’s a broker and you're 
talking about Wall Street. 

Then, the man in the street be- 
comes someone who only wears 
homburgs, climbs out of Cadillacs, 
and just talks dividends, debentures, 
and the Dow-Jones averages. 

And that’s too bad — because it 
simply isn’t true! 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for ex- 
ample, we’ve got nearly 900 
“brokers”—and there’s nothing mys- 
terious about them. 

We call them Account Executives 
and they drive more Fords than 
Cadillacs, wear more fedoras than 
homburgs. They’re young and old, 
have two children or six —are as 
much the “man in the street” as any- 
one you're likely to meet. 

Still they do have at least one 
thing in common: A sincere desire 
to help people invest their money as 
sensibly as possible. 

Naturally, we think they can. 
They’ve already been of service to 
thousands of investors. 

If you’ve got any questions about 
the securities you own, want more 
facts about some stock before you 
buy, or would like us to prepare a 
complete investment program for 
you, just ask. There’s no charge, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 

Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 

. or write— 
Department SA4 


MERRILL LyNcH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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People of the Week 


Charge of Politics in ‘Biggest Bank’: 
Troubles for Directors of the RFC 


The world’s biggest bank, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, is in 
trouble. RFC’s difficulties are not finan- 
cial—it still has several billions to lend. 
Its woes are political and stem from 
charges that the agency has fallen victim 
to the Washington influence racket. 

The accusations are made, unanimous- 
ly, by four Democrats and two Repub- 
licans who compose a Senate Banking 
subcommittee on RFC affairs, headed by 
Senator J. William Fulbright (Dem.), of 
Arkansas. This group, after an investiga- 
tion, finds trains of influence leading into 
the White House and Democratic nation- 
al headquarters. Its report also discusses 
lawyers and others who were said to 
claim a special ability to get things done 
at RFC and to be willing to do so for 
a fee. 

The charges are denied, vigorously. 
President Truman himself has dismissed 
the report as “asinine.” With the contro- 
versy go proposals for reorganizing RFC, 
and a disagreement over the proposals. 
Meanwhile, the report is being given 
c.reful study. It involves a number of 
individuals. 

From the White House, the report 
says, Donald S. Dawson, a presidential ad- 
ministrative assistant, reaches into RFC 
to wield “considerable influence.” It cites 
testimony that Mr. Dawson had tried to 
dominate the RFC board and that Wil- 
liam E. Willett and Walter L. Dunham, 
RFC directors, had yielded to him. 

As a presidential assistant, Mr. Daw- 
son screens most appointments. Thus his 
power, politically, is great. Previously, 
he was RFC’s director of personnel and 
he remains on cordial terms, the report 
notes, with his successor in that job, with 
Mr. Dunham and Mr. Willett, and with 
a group of outsiders that is interested in 
RFC activities. His wife is chief cus- 
todian of RFC files. 

The report also cites the case of a 
Dawson appointee in RFC’s Dallas office, 
John B. Skiles, who, it says, kept that 
office in a “considerable state of disrup- 
tion” for two years. He sought to remove 
one of his superiors, and, although a 
junior official, Skiles himself could not 
be fired. The report adds that confidential 
memoranda “give reason to believe that 
Dawson may have encouraged Skiles’s 
defiant attitude.” 

From Democratic headquarters, Na- 
tional Chairman William M. Boyle, Jr., 
and his assistants sent a series of attor- 
neys and others to RFC’s offices, the re- 
port says. Although Mr. Dunham is a 


Republican member of the board, the 
subcommittee remarks that “judging from 
his office records, his most frequent vis). 
tors” were men sent by the Democratic 
officials, that he co-operated with them 
“freely” and even undertook to help place 
some of them in important jobs. 

The report also says Dunham’s office 
records “indicate that it was his practice 
to discuss the affairs of RFC freely with 
representatives of the Democratic Na. 
tional Committee and to give special 
attention to matters in which the Com. 
mittee was interested.” 

For a fee, E. Merl Young, described 
as an expediter, has offered to be in- 
fluential at RFC on behalf of persons 





SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
. .. several complaints 


seeking to do business with the agency, 
the report says. It calls Mr. Young the 
person “most frequently mentioned” in 
reports of alleged influence and says he 
had been closely associated with Dun- 
ham and Willett. 

Ten years ago, Mr. Young was a Gov- 
ernment messenger at $1,080 a year. 
Last year, for tax purposes, the report 
notes, he estimated his prospective it- 
come at $60,000. It turned out, Mr. 
Young now says, to be $20,000. From 
1942 to 1945, he served in the Marine 
Corps and then became an RFC ex- 
aminer at $4,500. 

In applying for the latter job, Mr. 
Young gave an imposing list of refer- 
ences. This is not mentioned by the sub- 
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committee, but was determined other- ° k ” 
. them, he listed President t he 
ager Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, ee 1 ta es a 
nilitary aide to the President; Matthew = 
k! J. Connelly, a White House secretary, TOP OFFICE PRODUCTION 
° and Leslie J. Biffle, Secretary of the Sen- : 

ate and a presidential intimate. Mr. : 

Young got the job. 
He left it, the subcommittee reports, 
in 1948 to take simultaneously an $18,- 
ard, the 000 job with the Lustron Corp., and a 
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ing fro 000 post with F. L. Jacobs Co. Both 
ie vie Be have been heavy RFC borrow- TOP PLANT PRODUCTION... 
mocratic ers, Mrs. Young went to work in Mr. Tru- 
th them man’s Senate office in 1940 and now is a 
Ip place White House stenographer. 
Among lawyers claiming special in- 

’S office quence at RFC, the subcommittee singles - 
practice out Joseph H. Rosenbaum for special 4 | 
ly with citation. It refers to testimony that Mr. . 
tic Na- Rosenbaum once boasted that Mr. Dun- 
special ham and Mr. Willett were “in his hip 
e Com- pocket” and that in seeking business he 

“stressed the importance of his personal r) 
scribed relationships” with these directors. W 
be in- The subcommittee also says it uncov- ‘y 
persons ered “close relationships” between Mr. 

essential industries are using 
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Remington Lltelii-Consny Typewriters 


Yes, they have discovered that Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriters can turn out more work, better work in 
less time and with /ess effort. 


Vital records, aecurate statistics, multiple reports, 

legible carbon copies, distinctive correspondence — these 
and many others are prepared swiftly...and with 
electric ease with this magnificent electric typewriter. 


these times when greater individual productivity is SO 
important — and just watch the Electri-conomy slash typing 
time... increase typing production. Mail the coupon 

below for the amazing economy story. 


| 
; 
| 
So why not turn to the Electri-conomy to meet your needs in 
| 
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ency, Rosenbaum’s law firm, Goodwin, Rosen- Remington. Flared. 
; the baum, Meacham & Bailen and Mr. Young. ae 
| Ms 2 for te it is related that Mr. Rosen- THE FIRST NAME 
s he aum charged one company $15,000 in , 
Dun- connection with an RFC loan. Lesser RFC list alain 

officials would allow no more than $5,000. 
Gov- The loan was paid before maturity and 
year. the case closed before a final determina- 
port tion of the amount of the fee. 
IDs Mr. Rosenbaum also offered, for $100,- eS ee es Se 
Mr. 000, the report states, to protect the | | Remington Rand, Room 2649, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
rom Interests of another company in a re- | | (9 Yes,1 would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8353 describing the new Electri-conomy. | 
rine organization of Lustron Corp. The com- | OO 1 would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obligation of course. | 
ex: pany’s regular counsel advised against it | | NAME 1 
Mr and said it sounded like a typical “Wash- | | company ! 
P : ington fix,” the subcommittee adds. Mr. | | ADDRESS. ! 
"4 Rosenbaum did not get the job. panei oe ousun | 





“There are other attorneys,” says the 
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You choose your fuel. Borg-Warner engineering 
gives you better heating performance. For example, 
take gas. In every Ingersoll forced air Gas Furnace, 
made by B-W’s Ingersoll Products Division, you'll 
find the amazing ‘“‘Wedgetube”...a revolutionary 
new heat exchanger that enables Ingersoll Gas 
Furnaces to offer compactness—better performance— 
longer life. 


So it goes with this complete new line of fine 
quality heating equipment. Whether you prefer gas, 
oil or coal—winter air conditioner or gravity furnace, 
gas conversion burner or oil burner—remember 
Ingersoll heating equipment is designed for those 
who want the best. For Shirtsleeve Comfort year after 
year, you can depend on Ingersoll home heating. 


Ingersoll’s basic marketing area is now being 
expanded ...a few distributor franchises are still 
available. For further information write to 
Ingersoll Products Division, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BORG - WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL «BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS «© INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. e MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH «+ SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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report, “who seem to have unusual syc. 
cess at the RFC.” ; 
All five RFC directors are now Serving 
under recess appointments which are 
awaiting confirmation by the Senate 
Senate approval now appears highly im. 
probable. ; 
> Mr. Dunham, 69, a Detroit banker 
in addition to the incidents and relation. 
ships already mentioned, was the target 
of several charges by the subcommittee 
The report cited testimony that Mr. Dun. 
ham sought to transfer control of Lustrop 
to a group including Mr. Young, and that 
Dunham, or his friends, endeavored tg 
influence Lustron’s business decisions 
“for their own purposes.” Mr. Dunham’s 
appointment to the board was attributed 
to the influence of Cy Bevan, former 
Democratic National Committeeman for 
Michigan. 
> Mr. Willett, 54, is a Government ca- 
reer man who came up from the ranks of 
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WALTER L. DUNHAM 
Charges of “influence”... 


RFC. The report says that, after a Rosen- 
baum client had been refused a loan, Mr. 
Willett brought about a substitution of 
examiners. The loan was granted “over 
the objection of all examiners and re 
viewers” except the substitute, Hubert 
B. Steele. A month later, the report says, 
Mr. Steele went to work for the Rosen- 
baum firm at $15,000 a year. 

>C. Edward Rowe, a Massachusetts 
lawyer and businessman, is vice chait- 
man of the board. The subcommittee 
was especially interested in events pre- 
ceding his appointment. Four months 
before he took office, the report says, 4 
Rowe business enterprise was given 4 
controversial RFC loan, and several con- 
cessions in connection with it. It adds 
that Mr. Willett “took a greater interest 
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Was 


submitted. Upon his appointment, Mr. 


Rowe arranged a refinancing with two 


\assachusetts banks which previously 


had declined to make him the loan, and 


the RFC was repaid. 


)w. Elmer Harber, chairman of the 


hoard, 58 and an Arkansas banker, did 
not figure in the report. 
)Walter E. Cosgriff, 36, a banker in 
galt Lake City, and the fifth member 
of the board, also received no criticism. 
Beyond specific criticisms, the sub- 
committee makes several general com- 
plaints. Board members, it says, have 
interfered with the work of subordinates, 
with the result that loans have been ap- 
proved which otherwise would have been 
yetoed. Important loans have been made, 


ifarris & Ewing 
WILLIAM E. WILLETT 
. . and political pressure 


it asserts, upon the vote of a minority of 
the board and loans have been voted 
over the opposition of RFC’s “most ex- 
perienced examiners and reviewers. “And, 
it adds, it has been impossible to fix re- 
sponsibility because of buck passing on 
the board. 

Senator Fulbright wants to appoint a 
single administrator to take full responsi- 
bility, as did Jesse H. Jones during the 
war years. Mr. Truman wants to transfer 
RFC to the Commerce or Treasury de- 
partment, an idea previously rejected by 
Congress. There is no concurrence on 
what should be done, but there is general 
agreement that RFC is in for a thorough 
overhauling to the end that it may be- 
come an effective instrument in the re- 
amament drive just ahead. 
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in the loan than would normally have 
been the case” and “even accorded Rowe 
the opportunity” to confer with the 
hington examiner in the case before 
the field examiner's report had_ been 
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In the West and Southwest you will see another 








Missouri PACIFIC modern, progressive improvement 






—sleek, steel freight cars, newly painted in the 







miliar blue, gray and yellow trim of the famed 






Pac Eagle streamlined passenger trains. 





eir distinctive color identifies them as “Eagle 





gndise Service” cars, reserved exclusively 





transport of LCL shipments, and assured 





tAspecial and careful handling” from 





.to unloading platform. Call or write 





freight representative for details 
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ALL IN THE SAME OPERATION 














Now you can prepare your own original forms for reproduction. 
by any printing or duplicating method you choose. Lines are 
tuled by merely pushing a button and text is supplied by 
“typing” with the professional looking type designs... in- 
stantly changeable...in all styles... from 6 pt. to 12 pt. 
The fine hair-line ruling can be done right on a mimeo stencil, 
too... or even directly on a litho-plate.........sesssseeee ° 





SAVINGS are tremendous and no sacrifice 
of quality is involved—even though tke 
work is done in your office by office 
belp. This machine will pay for itself 
and give you a greater supply of printing 
than you have ever enjoyed before. Get 
the full facts today. 

g THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED 
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Special Report 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of oy. 





standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Too Much Money in U.S.? 
Treasury-FRB Argument 


Everybody has a stake in the 
battle of the Treasury vs. the Fed- 
eral Reserve over interest rates. 
It isn‘t a private fight. 

Problem is how to make money 
scarcer. Reserve Board has one 
idea: Don’t make so much. But 
Treasury sees trouble in that. 

It's a clash of theories on how 
to control money, how to slow 
inflation. Everybody’s money is 
involved in the outcome. 


A knockdown fight is going on in- 
side the Government over what to do 
about money. John W. Snyder, Treas- 
ury Secretary, is on one side—the win- 
ning side to date. The Federal Reserve 
Board, under Thomas 8B. McCabe, is 
on the other side. 

President Truman, trying to referee 
and render a decision, already has been 
hit. Mr. Truman is accused of misrepre- 
senting the Reserve Board position. Con- 
gress is interested in the developing fight. 
Bankers are vitally affected. So are in- 
surance companies. So, really, is every- 
body, directly or indirectly. 

The issue concerns the dollar and 
what it will buy, as well as the price 
to be charged when the dollar is lent by 
banks and individuals to the Govern- 


ment. The price—or interest rate—that 
the Government pays for money deter. 
mines what everybody else pays. 

The problem stems from the growing 


supply of money. The chart shows how 
the volume of money has increased since 
1940. That increase in currency, check- 


ing deposits and savings deposits explains 
in large part the rise in prices and living 
costs since 1946. The supply of money 
is increasing faster than the supply of 
goods, and, as a result, prices are being 
pushed to new high levels. 

Recently the money supply has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. From July 
1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1951, a total of 7.2 
billion dollars was added to currency in 
circulation and to the bank accounts of 
individuals and business firms. Of that 
increase, 8 billion dollars came in De- 
cember. During the six-month period, 
demand deposits in banks rose 8 per 
cent, wholesale prices went up 11 per 
cent and living costs rose almost 6 per 
cent. A group of University of Chicago 
economists observes: “This is about as 
clear a case of purely monetary inflation 
as one can find.” 

The chief reason why the money sup- 
ply is growing is that Federal Reserve 
Banks are buying Government bonds to 
hold the price at par. Since last June, 3.5 
billion dollars’ worth of Government se- 
curities has been purchased. Now, when 
the Federal Reserve buys a bond it in- 
creases the member bank’s deposit with 
the Federal Reserve, just as your bank, 
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U.S. Money Supply At Record High: 





Basic Problem of Inflation 
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CREDIT INSURANCE COMPLETES 
YOUR PROGRAM OF PROTECTION! 


REDIT INSURANCE protects you from 
asec credit losses just as auto- 
mobile insurance protects you from 
losses arising from unexpected accidents 
involving your cars and trucks. 

American Credit pays you when your 
customers can’t .. . protects you against 
their inability to pay because of strikes, 
floods, lawsuits, material shortages, 
Government restrictions and other un- 
foreseeable events. And American Credit 
enables you to get cash for past due 
accounts . . . improves your credit stand- 
ing with banks and suppliers (important 
benefits if you are operating at high 
volume with limited working capital). 
An American Credit policy can be 
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tailored to your own requirements ... 
insuring all, a specified group, or just 
one account. 


This Book Helps You 
Plan Sound Credit Policy 

“Why Safe Credits Need Protection” 
also gives more facts about American 
Credit Insurance. For your 
copy, just call our office in your 
city orwrite AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY CoMPANY oF NEW 
York, Dept.44, First National 
Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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when it takes your promissory note in- 
creases your checking account. The mem- 
ber bank then can use this Reserve Bank 
deposit as a base for commercial Joang 
Under the U.S. banking system, $] in 
reserves can back $6 in new bank Joangs 
A Federal Reserve purchase of a Qoy. 
ernment security has the same effect as 
printing money. 

That is what the present fight is about 

The Federal Reserve Board wants to 
stop buying Government securities—to 
stop creating money. It wants to be re- 
lieved of the job of holding the price of 
Government bonds at or above par, And. 
incidentally, it wants to get out from un. 
der the job of assuring the Treasury that 
the Government can borrow all the 
money it wants at a basic interest rate of 
2.5 per cent for long-term bonds. The 
FRB idea is that the Treasury should 





—Plummer from Black Star 
ECCLES OF FRB 
... stop “making” money? 


be willing to pay at least 3 per cent for 
money and that savings-bond holders 
should get more interest. 

Mr. Snyder, for the Treasury, insists 
that the Reserve Board keep on support 
ing prices of Government bonds at par 
and that the Treasury be able to con- 
tinue to borrow at 2.5 per cent on long- 
term bonds. He insists that the Govern- 
ment-securities market must be kept 
stable so that he can continue to manage 
the federal debt with relative ease. He 
contends further that a small rise in in- 
terest rates won't discourage private bor- 
rowing and lending and probably wont 
have much effect on the money supply. 

Mr. Truman sided with Mr. Snyder. 
In doing so, he implied in a letter to Mr. 
McCabe that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Treasury saw eye to eye on the 
problem. Marriner S. Eccles, an FRB 
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member, released a Board memorandum 
on the matter, indicating that the Board 
made no such decision. 

A possible compromise is that Con- 
gress may give the Board additional 
powers to control bank credit and the 
yolume of bank loans. One way is to 
make banks put up larger reserves. An- 
other way is to require special reserves in 
cash or Government securities that cannot 
be used as a base for loans. 

Both of these devices have been rec- 
ommended to Congress in earlier years. 
The recent jump in the money supply, 
however, may cause a majority of Con- 
gressmen to take action now. 

This compromise might end the dis- 
pute. The Treasury then could have its 
low interest rates and continue to rely 
on Federal Reserve support for its bond 
prices. The Federal Reserve, with added 





-Plummer from Black Star 
SNYDER OF TREASURY 
. . no strong medicine? 


powers over bank credit, could restrain 
banks from increasing their loans and 
adding to the money supply. 

Actually, what the country is seeing 
isa clash of theories about how to control 
money and, through money control, how 
to control inflation. 

Theory No. 1 is the classical approach 
—the Reserve Board theory. Basically, the 
Board wants to make it harder for people 
to lend and to borrow money. It pro- 
poses to do this in two ways: (1) by 
giving commercial banks less money to 
lend, and (2) by letting interest rates 
rise so banks and other private investors 
will be encouraged to buy and _ hold 
Government bonds. 

The Board really wants to stop its buy- 
ing of Government securities and to 
start selling them. Sales of bonds by the 
Federal Reserve have the opposite effect 
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“It’s Siding-to-Siding time 
that counts so | prefer Sentinel Service’ 


Smart executive! Naturally, he knows that upset plans and 
lost hours make serious inroads on profits. So he calls the 
siding-to-siding dependability of B&O’s Sentinel Service to 
his aid. Unloading, processing, and marketing proceed 
without a hitch. 


Another valuable part of Sentinel Service is its Automatic 
Records feature. If the schedule of a Sentinel car is inter- 
rupted for any reason, consignor and consignee are informed 
immediately—then notified of reforwarding—and can 
plan accordingly. 


You will like the advantages of this unusual service. 
You can have them—even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines. Sentinel Service is automatically applied to cars 
from the time they are received on the B&O...Ask our man! 





Constantly doing things —better! 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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..how does your garden grow ? 
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Gardens are a mark of Home... 
03% of HOUSEHOLD families have “em 


Readers. Big families, in big homes—76% home owners! 
Editorial. Home ideas—gardening, food, building, child care. 
Circulation. Over 2,000,000—coast to coast. 

Market. The high spending communities under 25,000. 


If your product belongs in the home, your advertising belongs 
in HOUSEHOLD Magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 


HOUSEHOLD magazing 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 
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Special Report 





es 


of bond purchases. Sales dry up bank re. 
serves, thereby reducing the Capacity 
to make loans. When the Federal Reserve 
sells, money flows: out of commercial 
banks and private hands into Federal 
Reserve banks. The effect is to reduce 
the money supply—a goal the Federal 
Reserve earnestly desires, even at the 
cost of a drop in Government bond prices, 

The Board holds further that higher 


interest rates will: (1) encourage jndj- 


viduals, insurance companies and other 
nonbank investors to buy new Goverp. 
ment bonds, and (2) discourage banks 
and others from selling the bonds they 
now hold because they will not want to 
take a loss on them. In each case the 
Federal Reserve is relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the Govern. 
ment-bond market. 

Theory No. 2 is championed by the 
Treasury. The Treasury position, essen- 
tially, is that a stable Government-bond 
market and low interest rates must be 
maintained during the defense emer- 
gency. That means to Mr. Snyder that 
the Treasury must be able to borrow at 
2.5 per cent and must be able to sell all 
the securities it wants to issue at that 
basic rate. Any other course, under this 
theory, invites confusion and may upset 
people’s confidence in Government credit. 

Mr. Snyder argues further that the 
Federal Reserve theory has not been 
proved. He points out that rates on short- 
term Government securities went to 6 
per cent in 1919-20 and to 5 per cent in 
1929 without any visible effect on in- 
flation until a crash resulted. The im- 
plication is that this medicine is too 
strong to be tried it this time. 

The Secretary adds that “we cannot 
indulge ourselves in the luxury of ex- 
perimenting with rates and keeping the 
securities market in a dither at a time 
when there is 39 billion dollars of defense 
mobilization that has to be financed.” 

Mr. Eccles’s reply to Mr. Snyder's in- 
sistence on maintaining a 2.5 per cent 
interest rate is that the policy “makes 
the entire banking system . . . an engine 
of inflation.” 

A second point of conflict develops 
from the divided authority of the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Treasury Secretary is responsible for 
managing the public debt, keeping the 
national credit sound, issuing Govern- 
ment securities and determining the in- 
terest they shall bear. 

The Federal Reserve Board is charged 
by Congress with regulating the volume 
of money, the cost of borrowing money 
and the general availability of money. 
The Board is supposed to try to keep the 
nation’s economy on an even keel by 
controlling money and credit. The Board, 
by law, is made independent of the 
President and the executive departments 
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of Government, and is supposed to act 


independently. 

Each agency now regards its responsi- 
bility from a different viewpoint. The 
Treasury holds that low interest rates and 
pegged prices for Government bonds are 
so important that they must be main- 
tained, even at the cost of an increase 
in the money supply. The Federal Re- 
serve Board counters that a rise in in- 
terest rates is a cheap price to pay for 
controlling the volume of money and, 
through that control, the prices that the 
people pay for goods and services. 

This dispute broke into the open last 
August, when the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that it would no longer sup- 
port the interest rate on short-term Treas- 
uv obligations. Mr. Snyder came back 
immediately by announcing a continued 
1,25 per cent rate on one-year money. 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRB CHAIRMAN McCABE 
... the classical approach 


The Board refused to back down. Private 
investors, for the most part, refused the 
Treasury issue and the Federal Reserve 
had to take it. On the next offering, the 
Treasury raised the rate to 1.75 per cent 
on a five-year note. 

However, Mr. Snyder has now an- 
nounced that he will keep the 2.5 per 
cent rate on long-term Government 
bonds. The Federal Reserve Board is re- 
luctant to support this rate, and the bat- 
tle is joined. At stake is not only the 
future size of the money supply but the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Board members indicate that they 
will not surrender easily. 

Congress probably will have to make 
the final decision. Chances are that, if the 
Treasury is forced in the future to finance 
Government deficits, Congress will search 
for a compromise. 
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COME TO 


Southern Cobifornia. 


FOR BUSINESS, HEALTH AND FUN 


BUSINESSMEN find it profitable in more 
ways than one to make a trip to South- 
ern California...an unusual market... 
now over 5 million population... big 
industrial production. ..one-third of all 
retail sales in 11 western states. 


HEALTH, your health, is important, too. 
While doing your job, you can get in 
some first-class relaxing at a desert pool, 
sight-seeing along the Pacific or golf on 
palm-lined fairways. 

FUN is what you have between appoint- 
ments. Chinatown, the Mexican market, 
exclusive clubs, horse races at beautiful 
tracks, movies, radio and television stu- 
dios, night spots and celebrities. 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW. Our FREE COLOR 
FOLDER tells what to see and do in Los 
Angeles County and all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Write All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd., Dept. GG-2, 629 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1951, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a 
non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 






























It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Need fast transportation? New 
York State offers an efficient 
network of 7,700 miles of rail- 
road, 800 miles of waterways, 
23 major airports, and 65,000 
miles of improved highways. 
Such highly developed facili- 
ties can put subcontractors 
and suppliers of raw materials 
practically on your doorstep 
... and expedite the shipment 
of finished defense material. 
For factual information on 
plant facilities and sites in New 
York State, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 182, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 














Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 














Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 37 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
r share has been declared, payable 
March 22, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


February 3, 1951 


























THE TEXAS COMPANY 
— —194th ~ 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared 
this day, payable on March 10, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
9, 1951. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 
Rosert FISHER 


January 26, 1951 Treasurer 
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Key Unions’ Power: What 
Can Be Done to Control It 


Rail strike shows the power 
held by a few key unions. They 
can shut down the country if they 
hold out long enough. 

But rail workers are not alone. 
Coal miners, power-plant work- 
ers and truck drivers also have 
great power to paralyze. 

Once again, Congress is trying 
to find an emergency strike law 
that will work. This brings new 
talk of compulsory arbitration. 


A union’s power to close down the 
country again has been put to a test. 
Railroad switchmen have shown that 
a few properly placed workers, by 
striking, could bring the country to its 
knees if permitted to stay away from 
their jobs long enough. Members of 
other railroad unions could do the 
same thing. 

Congress, in searching for a solution to 
the problem, finds that this power is 
held by only a few unions outside the 
railroad industry. Coal miners, more 
than once, have demonstrated that they 
have the power if they choose to use it. 
Workers in electric-power plants, tele- 
phone workers and truck drivers are in 





strategic spots to cause a great deal of 
trouble if they want to do so. 

Railway switchmen, representing only 
a small segment of all rail workers, were 
able to stop military shipments in many 
cities. They also slowed up mail service, 
passenger travel and the shipment of 
food, oil and coal necessary for everyday 
living. It took a crackdown by the Amy 
and strong appeals from the White 
House to break the strike. The Army 
technically has been operating the roads 
since they were seized by the Govem- 
ment last August. 

The Army’s action in ordering strik- 
ers to return to work, or face loss of 
jobs and seniority rights, was inspired 
by President Truman after all the 
usual measures had failed. Power to act 
in this fashion was derived from a rail- 
road law passed in World War I. But 
there is no law that permits the Govem- 
ment to act in the same way in other 
industries. 

Danger spots, where a_ powerful 
union can cause serious trouble for the 
nation, are to be found in these indus- 
tries: 

Railroads are vulnerable to strikes by 
any one of many unions having members 
in this field. This is partly due to the fact 
that when one union goes on strike 
against a railroad, members of the other 
craft groups refuse to take over the jobs. 
If supervisory employes cannot do the 
work, the trains are halted. Thus, a small 




















-Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


‘THE MAN BEHIND THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN’ 
o U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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—Harris & Ewing 
KARL R. BENDETSEN 
If necessary, new laws 


group of railroad workers can tie up the 
roads and the country. 

Coal miners in the past have proved 
that they can cripple the country. Al- 
though John L. Lewis never quite lets a 
strike go to the point of a national shut- 
down, the power to do it probably rests 
with his miners. It would be hard to 
break a determined coal strike. 

Electric-power employes can close en- 
tire industries and cause great distress 
to householders in an area by pulling 
powerhouse switches. However, no one 
mion has control of this industry across 
the nation. Strikes usually are confined to 
one State or even a smaller area. Utility 
companies can bring in power from con- 
necting systems or keep some service go- 
ing on an emergency basis. State laws 
banning utility strikes have been effective 
in preventing many walkouts in this in- 
dustry, but the Federal Government has 
found little that it can do about them. 

Telephone workers have not yet been 
able to stop all phone service by striking, 
mainly because of automatic equipment. 
But they can slow down other industries 
by restricting long-distance calls. Some 
union leaders have tried to deprive com- 
munities of all telephone service, even 
for emergencies, by advocating that un- 












ion members jam the automatic equip- 
ment with calls. The CIO Communica- 
tions Workers claims a membership of 
about 240,000, but it is not the only un- 
ion in this field. Many employes are un- 
organized. Thus, one union here can 
cause trouble, but cannot shut down the 
telephones of the country. 

Truck drivers can cripple big cities 
by stopping shipments of food and in- 
dustrial supplies. They can paralyze 

ge areas in this way. In an emer- 
gency, however, the Army can throw a 
fleet of trucks into action to keep food 
moving. One union, the AFL Teamsters, 
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The Most Important Man in Your Business 


¥ do everything possible to be sure that 
your product is designed and manufactured to 
please your customer. 


The same care should be given your selection of 
a shipping container. No matter how well your 
product is made — if it doesn’t reach your 
customer in good condition — all 

previous effort is wasted. 


For years, Gaylord boxes have 
been protecting the products 
of many of the country’s 
leading manufacturers. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco « Atlanta * New Orleans * Seattle 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland + Detroit 
Minneapolis *« Columbus « Fort Worth ¢ Tampa « Cincinnati * Miami ¢ Dallas 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville * Portland » St. Louis * Memphis 
San Antonio * Kansas City « Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Sumter ¢ Weslaco 
New Haven ¢ Appleton « Hickory * Greensboro ¢ Philadelphia * Jackson 
Chattancoga * Omaha ¢ Mobile « Little Rock * Charlotte * Cleveland 


CORRUGATED AND D FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS * KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPIN 








IT’S ESSENTIAL TO SAFETY! 


WHAT (8 'T 7 


C] bumper guard (| radar component ([_| lighthouse reflector 





= efi 

IT’S MADE OF STEEL melted in a furnace IT’S CHROMIUM-PLATED, highly pol- 
at tremendous temperature. In such ished. Such products, of es vary 
furnaces the slag (impurities) dis- ing types, receive their attractive, 
charges through slag hole blocks of mirror-like finish from a series of pol- 
Norton Crystolon*—a densely bonded ishing operations, in which set-up 
silicon carbide grain that resists tem- wheels coated with Norton Alundum* 
peratures up to 3050° F. abrasives are used. 


DID YOU RECOGNIZE IT? It’s a bumper guard. But radar components, lighthouse 
reflectors and endless other products are also made with the aid of Norton. For, 
besides the world’s largest output of abrasives and abrasive products, the wide scope 
of Norton’s manufacture includes refractories and many other products vital to 
industrial processes. 


* Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries. 


WNORTONM 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 



















Gilaking better products to make other products better 
ABRASIVES 7» GRINDING WHEELS (©) onstones SF nanasive fey & sume 
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NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N. ¥. IS A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
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claims a membership of more th 
lion truck drivers. 

The answer to these threats is bein 
sought by some members of Congeae 
Various proposals are being made. Odds 
are against placing of any strong curbs 
on strikes of this kind in the immediate 
future. Congress has talked about this 
problem before, but it did not find q 
solution when it wrote the Railway La- 
bor Act or the later Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mediation of labor disputes failed to 
prevent strikes or other serious walkouts, 
The Railway Labor Act, once considered 
an ironclad instrument to prevent strikes 
served only to delay the showdown in the 
Trainmen’s case for about two years, All 
machinery of the Act was exhausted, and 
still the strike came. 

Injunctions are losing their value in 
halting walkouts. Court orders issued 


an a mil. 





. wry 
THE RAILROADS STOP... 
.. . by wildcat strike 


against the union leaders often are 
ignored by members of the union. The 
leaders argue that they cannot force the 
members back to work. Even when a 
court rejects this excuse, a strike usually 
has been under way for days before the 
slow-moving legal machinery can pro- 
duce fines or jail sentences to punish the 
leaders. In the interval, serious damage 
can be done to the country. 

Seizure of the railroads, mines of 
plants involved also does not always pre- 
vent a strike, although the Army now is 
adopting a tougher attitude than is cus- 
tomarily taken after seizure. In ordering 
the strikers back to work, the Army made 
it clear that it intends to fire any other 
railroad workers who call similar walk- 
outs in the future, as long as the Army is 
operating the railroads. The indication is 
that future strikes will be dealt with 
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promptly. But the railroads eventually 
just be returned to their owners, and 
there then will be no sure way to pre- 
vent strikes, without new legislation. 

The Army’s order also was aimed at 
speeding up a settlement of the dispute, 








under Way about two years. Assistant 
Amy Secretary Karl R. Bendetsen, in 
charge of railroad operations, warned 
that legislation seeking an end to the dis- 
pute will be asked of Congress by the 
Amy if the railroads and unions do not 
negotiate their own settlement. The 
Army's proposal also would suggest ways 
of preventing future walkouts. 

Another Army move apparently was 
aimed at luring the men back to work. 
The Army instructed railroads to put in- 
to eect immediately half of the pay 
raise promised by the December agree- 
ment between rail companies and four 





-Acme 


... AND GO 
... by Army order 


operating unions, including the~ Train- 
men. The December agreement later 
was repudiated by the union officials, 
who sought to get larger increases. 

The raise ordered by the Army would 
give yard employes an increase of 12.5 
cents an hour and road-service crews 5 
cents an hour. Payment is to be retroac- 
tive to last October 1, as was agreed in 
the December settlement. 

The Army’s threat to take away sen- 
lority rights of those who failed to re- 
tum to work was a serious blow to the 
strikers. In this industry, the better-paid 
jobs are handed out on the basis of the 
longest service records. In most cases, 
itwould take a long time for a discharged 
worker to make his way up the seniority 
lists again, assuming he got his job back. 

Compulsory arbitration of rail dis- 

putes presumably is what the Army had 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why?Toprovetheyaremim- Such extra versatility above 


eographed on hard-finish and beyond routine mimeo- 
paper—paper that stands lots graphing now makes this 
of handling. MODERN mim- 
eographing does this through 
a new ink that dries almost 


Other bonus fea- 


process more useful than ever. 
For your free portfolio of 
MODERN mimeographing 
instantly. samples and full facts, send 
tures include two-sided dupli- the coupon. Doit...write now! 
Learn how to save through 
MODERN mimeographing 
with A. B. Dick products—for 


use with all makes of suitable 


cating, speeds upto 180 copies 
a minute, automatic feeding 
of most kinds of paper and 
card stock—with still un- 


matched over-all economy. stencil duplicating products. 


A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-251 
i 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois | 
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“Conveyor Belt”... 


AB=-STATES 
LONG! 


opayY. the production line forallindustry, civilian 
heed defense, is 48-states long. With sub-assembly, 
final assembly and distribution plants scattered hun- 
dreds and even thousands of miles apart, there must 
be no failure in the speed and dependability of the 
“conveyor belt” which ties these far-flung plants to- 
gether. 


Emery Air Freight service is a vital part of this 
great national “conveyor system”. Air freight trans- 
portation cannot handle the bulk of the load, which 
must rely on ground transportation. But, air trans- 
portation service as Emery provides it can make up 
for the miscalculations or unexpected breaks which 
are bound to happen in the greatly stepped-up tempo 
of production. 


So we suggest: When your production depends 
upon getting something to your production line or to 
your customer’s production line quickly from any- 
where to anywhere without fail, call us, day or night. 
Emery Air Freight, “The World’s Fastest Transpor- 
tation Service”, is listed in the yellow ‘phone books 
of most large cities. Your call will bring instant action. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Newark, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. St. Louis, San Francisco, Washington, D.C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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in mind in discussing possible legislation 
by Congress. Railroads last ye, 
ported a bill that would outlaw all rail 
strikes and compel unions and manage. 
ment to abide by the decisions of presi- 
dential emergency boards. The recom. 
mendations of these boards now are not 
binding on either side. Congress might 


ar Sup- 


be pushed into legislation of this kind by 
recurring rail strikes, but odds are against 
enactment of the proposal otherwise. 


Work-or-fight laws also have been 
urged by some Congressmen, but so far 
there is little support for this plan, 


Where Pay Rule 
Will Ease First 


The first major step in relaxing wage 
controls will bring raises to many work- 
ers who failed to keep up with the gen. 
eral wage trend in 1950. Size of the 
raises, however, probably wii! vary wide- 
ly from company to company, and some 
workers will receive nothing. 

The Wage Stabilization Board has 
been struggling with the question of a 
“catch up” formula in its efforts to ease 
its order freezing wages and salaries, 
The idea is to make room, under con- 
trols, for raises to groups that lagged be- 
hind other industries in 1950. The gen- 
erally accepted pattern for 1950 was the 
10 per cent increase won by steelworkers, 
coal miners and many others. 

If this pattern of 10 per cent is ap- 
plied to other industries, the results vary 
considerably. This is due to the varying 
levels of wages at the start of 1950 and 
to the fact that increases of different 
sizes were granted during the year. In 
practice, the WSB will apply the formula 
on an individual-company basis in most 
cases, and here again it will depend on 
how much of an increase had been giv- 
en earlier in the fifth round. 

Rough estimates, however, can be 
computed on an industry-wide basis to 
show the variations that will result. The 
table on page 55 gives some examples of 
average raises still possible under a 10 
per cent formula, after earlier increases 
are subtracted. 

Coal miners and steelworkers would 
have nothing coming in this phase of 
wage controls. If their wage rates are in- 
creased in 1951, adjustments will be due 
to allowances for increases in the cost of 
living or other phases of later WSB poli- 
cies. The steel contracts do not open on 
wages until next January, while coal 
wages supposedly are fixed until April, 
1952. 

Sizable raises, on the other hand, 
would be possible for employes in sev- 
eral industries. 
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and bus field could get increases averag- 
ing 14 cents. Telegraph employes could 
have up to 12 cents, as an industry av- 
erage. Employes in the printing and pub- 
ishing field could get increases averaging 
10 cents. . f 

The average raise for most industries 
would be somewhere near 5 cents an 
hour. This would be the figure for elec- 
trical machinery, for example, and for 
fabricated metal products and rubber 
products. 

These industry averages, however, can- 
not be used to compute the raises made 

ssible by a 10 per cent formula in in- 
dividual companies, since the original 
wage levels vary from firm to firm and 
diferent increases may have been given 
during 1950. Each company will need to 
calculate its own ceiling figure, based on 
its own wage developments. 

Employers are not required to come 
up to the maximum figure in a formula 
of this kind, although unions will try to 
get the maximum allowable in each case. 
Contracts often will not permit the filing 
of new wage demands until later on this 
year or next vear. 

’ The “catch up” formula will not be the 
only basis on which wage increases can 
be arranged. (See page 61.) Other 
phases of WSB policy will permit raises 
to other groups, such as those whose 
rates are below the level of wages in 
comparable plants in the area. Also, in- 
creases to keep up with the rising cost 
of living are likely to get WSB approval. 








How Far Pay Can Go Up 
To Make Total Raise 10% 


Raises in 1950 for millions of workers 
in U.S. industry averaged about 10 per 
cent, so this amount came to be con- 
sidered the pattern for the fifth round 
of pay raises. 

To equal an average raise of 10 per 
cent in 1950, each industry named be- 
low would need to increase its average 
pay by the amount shown, in cents per 
hour. As each figure is an average for 
its industry, it does not apply to individ- 
val concerns in an industry, some of 
which may have raised pay the full 10 
per cent while others have given no 
raise at all. 


Streetcars, busses 14 Metal mining 6 
Telegraph 12 Electrical machy. 5 
Printing, Metal products 5 

publishing 10 Rubber products 5 
Oil 9 Apparel 4 
Telephones 9 Furniture 4 
Machinery Gas, electric utils. 4 

(exc. electrical) 7 Chemicals 3 
Transportation Leather products 3 

equip.,incl.autos 7 Paper 3 
Retail trade 7 Textiles 2 
Wholesale trade 7 Tobacco 1 
Construction 6 Coal 0 
Food processing 6 Steel 0 
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ho leeds America ? 


Where do the steaks, the bread, the milk and all 
the fine foods in America's larder come from? 


There are nearly 6,000,000 farms in this land of 
ours. 


But only 2,445,000 of these farms (only 41%) 
are 100 acres or more. These are the VITAL TWO 
AND ONE-HALF MILLION. 


This relatively small group of farmers produces 
over: 


83% of the beef cattle 

77% of the pork 

93% of the mutton, lamb and wool 
91% of the oats 

78% of the corn s 

95% of the wheat 


This small VITAL GROUP, 41%, is able to farm 
more land (bigger farms) because it owns 77% 
of all the tractors in the country. 


POWER FARMING MEANS FOOD 


THE OLIVER corporation 


400 West Madison Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 
“FINEST 1N FARM MACHINERY’’ 














‘NAILING" 


EVIL OUT 
OF THE 
- HOUSE... 


= —_— 
In his attempt to ora 
protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces <<a 
of nature, man has adoptedg 
many curious practices. 


we 
















The popular practice of 
nailing up a horseshoe for 
good luck can be traced to 
two ancient origins. The first 
is the old Roman superstition #™ 
that evil could be avoided by 

driving a nail into the door 

of a building. The other is the 


Greek and Roman belief in 






the magic and even sacred 






powers of the horse. 








Today, man has real protection—modern insurance 
against specific hazards such as burglary, robbery and 
theft. And in most cases, the price for this protection has 
just been reduced. Why not call our agent in your 


community —now? 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY a 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


EONS 





FIDELITY + SURETY + CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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News-Lines_______, 


YOU CAN find out from the Feder. 
al Trade Commission about trade- 
practice rules that will apply to the 
financing of automobiles at retail] 
The rules are issued by FTC in a move 
to prevent unfair or deceptive practices 
in installment sales and financing of 
motor vehicles. 7 


* * * 
YOU CAN now deal with 18 fel 
offices of the National Production 


Authority in seeking permits to begin 
construction of commercia! buildings, 
The agency selects these offices to pro- 
cess such applications in hardship cases, 
Applications must be made on form 
NPAF-24, which can be obtained from 
any regional or field office of the NPA 
or the Department of Commerce, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a miscellaneous pro- 
ducer of copper scrap and copper- 


base alloy scrap, melt and process such 
scrap that is generated in your own 
plant. This relaxation of control is made 


by NPA in an amendment to its original 
copper-scrap order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af- 

fairs of a corporation, perhaps get a 
postponement beyond March 15 in fil- 
ing the excess-profits tax return for 
your company. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue reports that he has in- 
structed tax collectors to “give symp& 
thetic consideration to meritorious re- 
quests” from corporations for limited 
extensions of the deadline for these re- 
turns. Where extensions are granted, 
companies must file tentative estimates 
of the tax and pay these estimates by 
March 15. 


ee 2 & 


YOU CAN now make a defense 

contract with the Department of 
Defense or the Department of Com- 
merce without entering a competitive 
bid. This rule is formally put into effect 
by a White House executive order. The 
order also permits the Government to 
make advance and progress payments 
to contractors without regard to exist- 
ing laws. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell some types of de- 

fense equipment and materials to 
the Government without regard to 
price ceilings. The Office of Price Sta- 
bilization exempts from its General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation Government pul- 
chases of strategic materials and military 
goods that are primarily for military use, 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do asa result of federal 
court. and administrative decisions 


gich as ordnance, tanks and military 
lanes. The exemption does not cover 











such things as clothing and shoes. 
* * * 


m YOU CAN sometimes follow a sim- 

plified procedure in reporting to the 
Department of Commerce on the end use 
to be made of scarce materials that you 
export. The Office of International 
Trade announces that, effective March 1, 
exporters who receive recurring orders 
for the same kinds of materials from the 
same purchasers may submit single state- 
ments from the consignees specifying the 
uses to be made of the items during the 
entire year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 

ploye because he takes part in a pro- 
test against working conditions, even 
though only two workers are involved in 
the protest. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holds in one case that a two- 
man protest is a concerted activity pro- 
tected by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a re- 

cent NLRB decision, be penalized 
for violation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
merely because you describe a union as 
“Communist.” The Board finds that an 
employer did not interfere illegally with 
a union’s organizing rights by such a 
statement. NLRB does hold, however, 
that a company spokesman illegally tried 
to induce an employe to leave the union 
by saying he was mixing with a group of 
Communists. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use aluminum in 

making as many items after March 
31, as heretofore. The National Produc- 
tion Authority issues an order prohibiting 
use of this metal in manufacturing about 
200 products that are considered non- 
essential. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge as much for 

iron and steel scrap as formerly 
was allowed. An order by NPA rolls back 
the ceiling prices of iron and steel scrap 
from $10 to $60 a ton, depending upon 
the type of scrap metal involved. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp REPortT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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New 5,110 h.p. electric locomotives are used over the Rocky and Bitter Root Mountains. 





UP AND COMING! 


That’s The Milwaukee. Modernized 
and rehabilitated in its physical 
plant... rejuvenated in its person- 
nel... all out to meet and beat every 
form of competition. For proof of 
progress look at these capital ex- 
penditures made in the last five years! 


@ 40 million dollars spent and more 
to come for laying heavier rail, for 
improving yards, terminals, road- 
way structures, signalling and com- 
munication systems. 


®@ 40 million for greatly augmenting 


our fleets of electric and diesel loco- 
motives. These more efficient types 
of power are now performing 70% 
of our freight service, 85% of our 
passenger service and 70% of our 
yard service. 


@ 54 million for 15,661 new freight 
cars, and 17 million for 253 new 
passenger train cars. 


Find out what all this means in 
terms of better shipping for you. 
Milwaukee Road agents are in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the U.S.A. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 
















6 
9 HARLOWTON 
BOZEMAN 






2 Miles of line...... See 
e Number of stations . 1,904 rea city 
: Locomotives...... 1,188 
8 Freight train cars . . 58,384 
Al Passenger train cars 1,109 
SQ || Employes........ 34,373 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MILWAUKEE 


ROAD 


ROUTE OF THE 
HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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p PLUS & 


Inflation, still going on in spite of the 
price freeze, is driving more and more 
people into the stock market in search 
of protection against the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Wholesale commodity prices rose to a 
new high on the BLS index in the 
week ended February 6, up nearly 1 
per cent in the first full week after the 
freeze and 11 per cent above last June. 
Farm-product and food averages were 
higher, led by livestock and meat. 

Department-store sales dipped sharply 
on the indicator in the week ended 
February 3. Severe winter weather 
apparently kept many shoppers at 
home. 

The stock market, meanwhile, is devel- 
oping inflation fever. Prices climbed to 
a new 20-year high on February 5, up 
14 per cent in two months on the Dow- 
Jones industrial average and 57 per 
cent above their 1949 low. January 
trading volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange was the heaviest since 1933. 

An inflation hedge, as the top chart 
shows, has been provided by the mar- 
ket for people who bought stocks since 
1940. Over the last century, stocks 
have been strongly influenced by fun- 
damental changes in the level of com- 
modity prices. Stock prices failed to 
rise in the 25 years before 1895, when 
commodity prices were in a long de- 
cline. They soared during the 1920s, 
when the high level of business profits 
was due, in part at least, to the plateau 
of high commodity prices that was 
formed after World War I. Investors 
now are betting that commodity prices, 
instead of crumbling as in 1929-32, 
will stay up and lay a permanent base 
for higher stock prices. 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activit 





Outlook for profit squeeze, which is 
expected for business in the next year 
or so under price controls, has not 
chilled the hopes of investors. The 
feeling is growing that price controls 
will be shuffled off quickly after pro- 
duction has been built up, leaving 
business free to restore a normal rate 
of profit on sales, as in 1946. Policy 


! 
hi 


BAL 
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arce! Standard & Poor's Corp. 
of controllers, while controls last, evi- 
dently will be to let prices of manu- 
factured goods rise to offset advancing 
costs of labor and materials. The profit 
squeeze, therefore, will come chiefly 
from the added load of taxes on busi- 
ness. 

Growth of sales, for many companies, 
will relieve the profit squeeze. Steel 


| 


capacity, for example, is to rise 20 per 
cent by 1953. Sales of industries make 
ing metal products, as well ag steel: 
will rise. 4 
Boom insurance, provided by Govem 
ment spending for defense, is creating 
a bit of a new-era psychology among 
stock buyers. Until recently, investops 
have backed away from stocks, despite 
high dividends and low prices in relas. 
tion to profits. Fear of a slump now. 
has vanished, and the public is valuiy 7 
dividends and profits per share at a 
higher rate. 3 
High dividends, paid out of fat profit 
are becoming irresistible to more ine 
vestors, even though rates may be" 
lower as profits fall off. Dividends on} 
industrial stocks averaged $4.50 per) 
share in January, $1.25 higher than a¥ 
year ago. Dividend return from an im 
vestment of $100 was $6.58 per year 
in January, more than double the Te 
turn on corporation bonds. 
The rush to buy tangible things wih 
money is plain elsewhere. 
Redemptions of Series E bonds totaled | 
448 millions in January, 105 millions 
more than new sales of Series E. 
Inventory buying by business is heavy,” 
At the start of 1951, business inven 
tories had mounted to 61.6 billions, up” 
1.3 billions in a month and 10 billions” 
in a year. Price inflation made up three 
fifths of the 1950 rise. : 
Wide demand for stocks is perhaps the 
best sign that the public is growing um 4 
easy about the falling purchasing value © 
of the dollar. Rightly or wrongly, few-7 
er people are shunning the market as | 
a pit for the unwary, and more are” 
looking upon it as a good place for™ 
their dollars over the long pull. 
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INVOICING 


He comes up—costs go down 
ee. on the dotted line 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


THIS MAN gges to the mines at seven in 
the morning. He cuts his quota of coal, 
comes up the shaft, reports, goes home. 


But on a printed piece of paper, 
identified by a dotted line, every oper- 
ation of the coal miner’s day must be 
recorded. Other business forms, with 
the same dotted line, follow the ship- 
ping of the coal to the wholesalers 
(6-part Freight Waybill)... the invoic- 
ing (10-part Colliery Invoice) ... the 
delivering to home and factory (3-part 
Delivery Receipt). 


Moore’s dotted line is more than 
a perforation. It is a force that runs 
through an organization, strengthen- 
ing efficiency, cutting costs, speeding 
up service. Put to work in all depart- 
ments, it simplifies operations in every 
department. 


Let a Moore representative show you 
successful results in companies like 
yours. Or write any headquarters — 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
or Emeryville, Calif. 


ee 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also *« * »* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS. 





Cijphlot 20 O1546-Binoston 
for 100 Years 


‘The birthday greetings that please 
us most are those that call us “good neighbor” 
... two words saying we are at home in all com- 
munities along the Illinois Central. 


Time was when we could count neighbors on our 
fingers. But as our lines opened new lands, new 
families followed. They traveled far, from Eastern 
states and abroad, to the lonely Midwest prairies; 
many earned a stake for farm or store by laying 
Illinois Central rails. 


As our railroad spread south to the Gulf, west to 
the Missouri River and southeast to Birmingham, 
we found more good friends to serve and work 
with, many far beyond our railheads. Joining with 
old friends and new, we helped to cement the 
Middle-North and the Middle-South into the 
land called Mid-America. 


For 100 years the Illinois Central has made Mid- 
America’s life its own... carrying the products 
of farm, mine and factory to market and bring- 
ing back the needs of daily life. 


Bu the Illinois Central believes, and always has, 
in looking beyond transportation. For the well- 
being of every farm, factory, mine, forest and 
person is the root from which our own well-being 
springs. For example— 


... The Illinois Central opened the first shaft coal 
mine in Illinois, helped make coal the power 
around which industrial Mid-America has grown. 


. .. The Illinois Central carried the first refrigerated 
rail-shipment oo} ave cseced fruit, helped launch a 
new agricultural development that puts fresh fruits 
on every table the year ‘round, 


... Today the Illinois Central helps farmers grow 
better crops and raise finer livestock. And each 
year it seeks sites for new industries to help swell 
community payrolls. 


Nan all these years the Illinois Central has 
worked to keep itself sturdy and progressive. It 
has created a strong financial foundation—to pave 
the way for needed improvements and to meet 
and handle emergencies as they arise. 


Faith in Mid-America started the Illinois Central 
on its way a century ago. That faith has contin- 
ued, unquenched. Today we believe that Mid- 
America is the nation’s new frontier of opportu- 
nity... for the individual, for industry and for 
commerce. 

With this future before us, we are determined 
that the Illinois Central shall continue #0 earn, by 
useful work and constant helpfulness, the honor 
of being “good neighbor’’ to all Mid-America. 


President 

















ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


(fo 100 Yoats-the Main Sige of Mid Anotica 
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e’'ve Been Asked: 


HOW TO GET A PAY RAISE 


Yas a thaw started after the January 
95 freeze of wages and salaries? 
Yes, it has. Rules are now issued that 
it employers to start giving raises 
again if they meet the standards laid 
down by the salary-wage controllers. 


On what basis can raises now be 
given? 

Raises are legal if given for merit or 
length of service. Higher salaries and 
wages also can be paid to employes 
when they are promoted. But these 
raises must be within a pattern estab- 
lished by the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Must there be prior approval of all 
of these raises? 

No. If an employer has a promotion sys- 
tem or a system for rewarding merit and 
length of service, then he can go ahead 
operating under this plan. Increases can 
be given on an individual basis to those 
qualifying. But the employer must be 
able to show that his plan for merit and 
length-of-service raises was in effect on 
January 25, in the form of a union con- 
tract or a written statement of policy. 


What if there has been no regular 
system for pay increases? 
Even then, raises can be given for merit 
or length of service. But certain condi- 
tis must be met. An employe getting 
an increase must not have received a 
taise for merit or length of service dur- 
ing the previous 12 months. And the em- 
ployer must grant the raises on the same 
basis as last year. A promoted worker 
must be given the rate of pay customary 


for the job. 


Can an individual employe ask for a 
raise? 

Yes, he can. But before an employer can 
grant such an increase, he is supposed to 
determine whether the employe quali- 
fies for the raise on the basis of merit or 
length of service or on some other legal 
ground. 


Suppose these pay increases raise 
Production costs? Can a price in- 
crease be requested? 

No. The new rule says that these pay 

taises for merit and length of service 

May not be used as the basis for seeking 

Price rises. Nor may they be used as a 

reason for resisting a roll-back of price 

ceilings. 


ls extra pay for overtime permitted? 
Yes, provided this is in accordance with 
a collective-bargaining agreement or in 
accordance with a practice in effect on 
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Wage-Salary Thaw 
® Many persons will be able to get 
pay raises under easing of freeze. 


@ Some salary-wage increases can 
be granted without WSB ap- 
proval. 

@ Machinery is being set up for 
passing on other pay raises. 











January 25. Higher rates of pay also are 
permitted in the form of night-shift 
premiums and under incentive-pay plans. 


If in doubt, what should an employer 
do? 
He can ask for information about his 
problem at an office of the Wage-Hour 
Division of the Labor Department. This 
agency has 10 regional offices and 50 
field offices. These offices will answer 
questions for the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 


Can an employer still negotiate with 
a union on wages? 

Yes. But some agreements for pay in- 
creases, other than for such things as 
merit and length of service, will need 
WSB approval. The Board now is taking 
steps to set up machinery for passing on 
requests of individual employers for 
higher wages and salaries. 


Can pay be raised to meet higher 
costs of living? 

Present WSB rules do not provide for 

pay raises on this basis, but some such 

program is under consideration. The 

Board also is being asked to approve 

cost-of-living clauses in contracts. 


Will there be a “‘little steel’’ formula 
this time? 

For some time, the Wage Stabilization 
Board has worked on a program that 
would give companies and other employ- 
ers, whose pay increases have lagged, a 
chance to catch up with the rising pay 
rates of others. This would operate simi- 
larly to the “little steel” formula under 
the old War Labor Board. 


Other rulings must be made, too, by the 
Wage Stabilization Board to answer 
questions raised in borderline cases. But 
where an employer gives a raise, with- 
out getting direct approval, the Board 
emphasizes that complete records should 
be kept to justify such a raise. These 
records must be available for inspection 
by WSB agents. 
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to your work 


Here’s a streamlined 
pencil that moves work 
along fast. Try this thin- 
ner, lighter, modern pen- 
cil with the special lubri- 
cated lead that writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner. 
A request on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring 
you a sample. 


Gee 








RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
Dept.U Springfield, N. J. 


—fulivca 


THE MODERN PENCIL 





| by the makers of OMEGA and ROYAL SCOT Pencils 
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This remarkable four-level junction provides four-direction interchange of Freeway traffic to and from two express 
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ways, still in the process of construction. 


LOS ANGELES FREEWAY 


Master System of Expressways to Speed Traffic 
in Nation’s Most Motorized City 


The geography of Los Angeles, the vast 
reaches of its area, and its immense popu- 
lation gain have made it the most motor- 
ized city in America. With 4,000,000 
inhabitants, Los Angeles County has 
over 1,500,000 registered automobiles. 
That’s far more cars than in any other 
center of comparable size. 

All this has added up to really spec- 
tacular traffic density, especially during 
rush hours and on occasions like a Rose 
Bowl game or a Hollywood opening. 
But if the city’s traffic volume is- breath- 
taking, so is the solution to the problem 
that city and state authorities have 
adopted: the Los Angeles Freeway System. 


This far-reaching project will relieve 
choked downtown streets of much traffic, 
shifting it to an elaborate system of 
broad, limited-access express highways. 

The Freeway is being built on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, and follows a long-range 
master plan geared to the city’s expected 
growth. Full completion, involving the 
construction of many additional miles of 
highways, with scores of ramps and 
bridges, is still years ahead. Meanwhile, 
the California State Division of High- 
ways is speeding work on the most- 
needed sections. A total of more than 50 
miles of the Freeway has been built so far, 
and a further easing of traffic will follow 


when an additional 44 miles of Freeway 
now under construction is completed. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel, is 
supplying a large amount of steel for the 
Freeway System, including steel H-piling 
for bridges, and many tons of concrete 
reinforcing bars that were made at Bethle- 
hem Pacific’s nearby Los Angeles Plant. 


BETHLEHEM 









Trend of American Business 
















24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 












Controls, broadening, are on the verge of closing in on U.S. business. 
Business operations very soon will have to be conducted with an eye on Gov- 
“ernment rules and regulations. Scarcely an industry will escape them. Your 
"price policy, wage ‘policy, production schedules are all to be under some rule. 
Business managers will be wise to get acquainted with control plans fast. 
That will be the best way to find where you fit, what pitfalls may be ahead. 

e: Remember, too, that these controls are no temporary things. Even the most 
‘optimistic control official expects them to carry into 1953, probably beyond. 
American business is moving into a heavily taxed, highly controlled system. 
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Government orders, on the books or in the works, show what is coming. 


‘s:3 
tn 3 


—~ a Steel shortage is expected to continue until 1955. That is what Governor 








: "Dewey of New York is told by Defense Mobilizer Wilson. That means steel only for 

bk defense and essential products. New York is told to stop superhighway plans. 

Other shortages are pointing to rather sharp production cutbacks in many 
lines. Aluminum is barred from 200 items on April 1. Copper ban is issued. 
It's not only metals that are getting scarce. Hide and calfskin sales are put 
under ban until March 15, while Government works out a distribution plan. Paper 
is ordered to be set aside for Government use. Rayon and cotton yarn also are 
climbing on the shortage list. Serious dislocations are indicated. 














Automobile output is to be cut by a third in the April-June quarter. 
Appliance cutbacks are to be equally severe, equally as rapid as for autos. 
Metal use for civilian products is headed for a cut of 40 per cent. 
Limitation orders specifically limiting what can be made are to increase. 
New construction for civilians is headed for Sharp curtailment this year. 
Consumers may not feel the cuts in production for some time. Inventories 
are much larger than a year ago in most lines of goods. Merchants, therefore, 
will be able to offer goods for several months. But they can't stock up again. 








a] You also can get an idea of what is about to happen to civilian supplies. 
a 
on 








By midyear, metal-using industries are to be under a Controlled Materials 


( Plan. Target date for CMP is July 1. This program calls for complete rationing 
- to industry of steel, aluminum, copper. By rationing of these basic metals, use 
; of other materials is cut automatically. That is how it worked in World War II. 


Price thaw by the Office of Price Stabilization is about to begin. 

Retail merchants get the first break. They're to be under margin control. 
That means that retailers can add customary markups to prices of goods. That 
will remove the squeeze put on current ceilings by higher wholesale prices. 
Markup controls later are to be applied to manufacturers, wholesalers. 
Price policy that is forming contemplates a broad use of margin controls 



















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


instead of an attempt to put specific ceilings on thousands of specific items, 
Price roll-backs are to apply mostly to basic raw materials. Roll-backs 

already have been ordered on hides and on steel scrap. Others are to come. 
Theory is that, if prices of basic materials are controlled, margin contro] 

can stabilize prices. You get details of the plan in the interview on page 34, 








Food prices remain a puzzler to controllers. Retail price of food rose 
again in the last two weeks of January, but the rise was less than previously. 
Food-price jump, over all, was 0.35 per cent for the two-week period. That 
put food costs for U.S. families 8 per cent above the pre-Korean level. 
Meat-price control is to be in form of OPS licenses for slaughterhouses. 
Idea is to keep meat. slaughtering in regular channels, prevent black markets. 
Meat-price ceilings, if and when applied, could be markup controls, too. 
There's still a problem, however, in applying price control on food. Many 
food commodities are selling at the farm below parity. OPS can't control them 
until they reach parity. So, as of now, food prices still are free to rise. 




















Actually, the Government doesn't expect many results from price control un- 
til midyear. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization Director, admits that the 
Government cannot halt price rises quickly. Too much momentum in them. Hope is 
that, by July 1, most upward price movements can be slowed to a relative halt. 


Small-business aids are coming in for increasing study by the Government. 
Congress--or a substantial part of Congress--is becoming exercised over the 





damage that arms production threatens to do to small factories. 
Small Business Committee of the Senate reports that thousands of factory 
operati. ns face imminent shutdown because they cannot get raw materials. 
Subcontracts on war orders are not coming fast enough to save them. 
Negotiated contracts for war materials go usually to large companies. The 
trend is more and more toward negotiated orders, rather than competitive bids. 
Senate group wants National Production Administration and other defense 
officials to work out some scheme that will give small business an assist. 











Munitions Board has a small-business program under official study. 

Production pools form the basis of this plan. Idea is for a number of 
small firms to form a pool, obtain a war order, then distribute the work. 

Small businessmen get these hints on how to get into war business: Have NPA 
or some other agency “eertify" that the pool is eligible to do the work; get an 
antitrust exemption from the Justice Department; obtain financing from banks, 
Federal Reserve V loans or Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 











Reciprocal trade-program is due to be extended but with amendments that the 
Administration doesn't like. One would prevent the President from lowering a 
tariff below a "peril point" set by the Tariff Commission. Another provides an 
escape clause for American products. A third affects imports on farm products. 

Tariff concessions are denied to Russia and satellite countries in a fourth 
amendment. The Administration did not object to this restriction. 

















Cold February weather, below normal, is expected for most of the country. 
Southeast and Southwest coasts are only areas where normal or above is likely. 
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Your factory?... 


lr your factory is “fenced in” by handicaps 
and lack of industrial opportunities... why 


not take a look at the South. 


Along the Southern Railway System you 


will see industries...new and old...thriving 


and expanding. Because here they have grow- 


ing room...and reasons to grow. Because 
here in the Southland the horizon is unlimited 


for far-sighted industrialists who ... 
“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrweeT FE. Meer nres 


-— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











GLEBE 


SPRINKLERS 





Detect, Stop Fire... AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can’t do much damage of any 
kind if GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard ...for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance... year after year. 
GLOBE means Safety plus Savings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





fou—the owner of a magnificent Scott 
instrument! Bring these priceless pleasures 
into your home for you and yours—the 
pride of owning the finest there is! Scott 
is engineered, designed and created for the 
discriminating. See and hear the Scott 
instruments at your Scott dealer. 


SCOTT Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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White House Tax Plan: 





Taxes higher than in World 
War Il are ahead if the White 
House has its way. Nobody is 
overlooked in the new bill. 

Tax on $2,000 incomes goes to 
24 per cent; on $200,000 to 95 
per cent. Business taxes may take 
70 per cent in some cases. 

Here, in detail, is what the new 
plan means to businessmen, to 
stockholders, wage earners, shop- 
pers, everybody. 


You can get the details now on 
where you and your business will stand 
if the Administration’s 10-billion-dol- 
lar tax increase becomes law. High 
points of that tax plan are these: 

Personal income taxes, all the way 
across the board, go up by a flat 4 per- 
centage points. That means tax increases 
ranging from 20 per cent in bottom in- 
come brackets to around 5 per cent in 
top brackets. 

Corporate taxes rise by 8 percentage 
points. That increase applies to all cor- 
porations, big and little. 

Excess-profits tax, for now, stays as 
it is. An increase may be recommended 
by the White House later. 





es, 





What Tax Plan 


Means to Corporations 
Profit —_ . 
5,000 $1,050 $1,250 §$ 1,650 
10,000 2,200 2500 3300 
25,000 5,750 6,250 8,250 
50,000 19,000 18,000 22,000 
100,000 38,000 41,500 49/500 
500,000 190,000 229,500 269.500 
1,000,000 380,000 464,500 544,500 


Note: These tax figures do not include the excess. 
profits tax. 











Excises on a long list of items—liquor, 
cigarettes, automobiles, appliances, other 
things—jump to new highs. 

Capital-gains tax, for people in high 
income brackets, is increased 

Estate and gift taxes are raised, and 
the rules stiffened. 

Other proposals are aimed at tight- 
ening the laws and raising taxes on se- 
lected groups. The plan _ provides for 
withholding taxes on dividends and inter- 
est at the source. It proposes to tax the 
retained earnings of co-operatives, in- 
cluding farm co-ops. It calls for higher 
taxes on oil and mining companies. It 
provides for taxing the interest on future 
issues of State and municipal bonds. 

All this is in the’ detailed tax plan that 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder laid 
before Chairman Robert L. Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and other 


SECRETARY SNYDER AND REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
... taxes approaching the highest levels of World War Il 
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members of the House Ways and Means 
ittee. 

_—, parts of the Administration pro- 
posal, almost surely, will be modified or 
rejected. But, in important part, it is 
likely to become law. Taxpayers, there- 
fore, need to understand what is involved 
in these proposals. 

individuals, on their incomes, are 
asked to pay taxes that approach the 
highest levels of World War II. For 
sme, single people in the middle and 
upper income brackets, the suggested 
new rates are higher than in wartime. 

The lowest rate, on taxable income up 
to $2,000, would rise from 20 to 24 per 
cent. It was 23 per cent during the war. 

The highest rate, applying to taxable 
income above $200,000, would go up 
from 91 to 95 per cent. It was 94 per 
cent in wartime. 

So far as rates themselves are con- 
cerned, the proposed taxes would be the 
highest ever seen in this country. Since 
the war, however, there have been some 
changes in tax laws that have the effect 
of shaving down actual liabilities. The 
personal exemption has been increased 
from $500 to $600. Tax deductions have 
been liberalized. Married people have 
been given the privilege of splitting the 
family income for tax purposes. 

There is no proposal from the Ad- 
ministration to cut the personal exemp- 
tion or to tighten up on deductions. 

Income splitting is not likely to be 
withdrawn, although Mr. Snyder did ask 
Congress to consider measures to 
“modify” the results of this device. 

The Administration wants to make the 
tax increase on individual incomes retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1951. Likelier effective 
date is next July 1. 

The goal, as stated by Mr. Snyder, is to 
get 3.6 billion dollars in extra revenue 
from individuals. On that, Congress prob- 





Excise Plan: 
Where Increases Hit 


Now Proposed 
liquor, quart (100 proof) $2.25 $3.00 
Beer, bottle 2.4¢ 3.6¢ 
Still wine, quart (14%-21%) 15¢ 37.5¢ 
Champogne, half pint 15¢ 22¢ 
Cigarettes, package 7¢ 10¢ 
Ten-cent cigar l¢ = 1.275¢ 
Gasoline, gallon 1.5¢ 3¢ 
Automobiles 7% 20% 
Radio, television sets 10% 25% 
Phonographs 10% 25% 
Refrigerators 10% 25% 
Other electrical appliances 0-10% 25% 
low-priced watches, clocks 10% 20% 
Silver-plated flatware 0 20% 
Bowling alleys, 

billiard tables $20 20% 
(per yr.) (Of amt. 

charged) 

Golf green fees 0 20% 














When you think of Pittsburgh 
... and Defense 


Production 
Financing... 


Think of 
PEOPLES 














Pittsburgh is once again swinging its industrial might to 
the production of weapons and equipment for our national 
defense. Today, the nation’s arsenal—which made one- 
third of the steel used by our armed forces and produced 
19 billion dollars worth of weapons during World War II 
—has even greater production capacities. 


Peoples First National again offers its specialized services 
in the financing of defense contracts... services which were 
developed during the last war, when it handled a large 
number of war production loans as one of the leading banks 
in defense financing. This experience can be of exceptional 
value to companies which are awarded defense contracts, 
whether the financing required involves new plants or 
manufacturing equipment, conversion of existing facilities, 
or merely increased capacity for present production. 


With a wealth of experience, with 18 offices conveniently 
located all around the town, and with a sincere desire to 
help in defense activities, Peoples First National welcomes 
every opportunity to serve. If your company is awarded 
either prime or sub-contracts, whether large or small, we 
invite you to discuss the financing with our officers. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member F.D.I.C. 
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ably will agree. Treasury formula for do 
ing it, however, may be overhauled. 

Corporations are called upon by the 
Administration plan to put up another 
3.1 billion dollars. The whole amount 
would come from the regular tax rate 
none from the excess-profits tax, 

Corporate tax rate is 25 per cent on 
the first $25,000 of profit, and 47 per cent 
on any above $25,000. Treasury plan jg 
to raise that to 33 per cent on the first 
$25,000, and 55 per cent on the remain. 
der. 

Effective ceiling on the corporate rate 
—regular tax and excess-profits tax com- 


Under 


the 


... For Another Timken-Detroit ‘‘First’’ 
That Improves Performance—Cuts Costs! 


An improvement usually begins with a problem! And The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company—with a realistic view toward 
the truck man’s problems—is constantly working on new 
improvements in axle design and construction to help him 
deliver more goods at lower cost. 


For instance, by developing a new top-mounted final drive for 
heavy-duty axles, Timken-Detroit has now made it practical 
to use a two-speed, double-reduction axle with heavy-duty 
short-wheelbase truck-tractors. Within legal length limita- 
tions, longer trailers can be used—payload space increased! 


The next time you buy trucks look underneath! Make sure 
you’re getting the many advanced engineering improvements 
found only in Timken-Detroit Axles! 











This diagram of the Timken- 
Detroit ‘’R-330” series axle 
illustrates how the new loco- 
tion of the pinion shaft makes a aL, APPLIANCES 
possible a “straight line’’ drive Peed e: ra A jump in excises... 
through the propeller shaft to ; i 2 


the transmission, eliminating 
angularity problems. Write for bined—is 62 per cent now. Mr. Snyder 


complete information today! aa i , wants to raise it to 70 per cent. 
: Even now, the regular corporate tax 
is the highest ever imposed in this coun- 
try. The top rate in World War II was 40 
per cent, compared with the present 47. 
The excess-profits tax is lower than in 
World War II. But the majority of corpo- 
rations pay no excess-profits tax anyway. 
What it all adds up to is that taxes this 
' time are to bear down much harder than 
ee 2 aeeeest ee a | in the last war on companies that do 
MANUFACTURER OF : not share in the general profit rise of the 


AXLES FOR TRUCKS, va Aeegated NY) [W. Stanciara : rearmament period. 


ES AND AILERS TRADE-MARK wy REGI ERED 
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Congress probably will agree to in- 
e corporation taxes on about the 
sale proposed by the Administra- 
tion. The effective date, as requested, is 
likely to be last January 1. However, 
part of the tax increase may be in the 
form of a higher excess-profits tax. That 
would permit scaling down the pro- 
posed increase in the regular corpora- 
tion rate. 

Stockholders, if these tax increases 
go through, will be caught coming and 
going. Higher corporation taxes will have 
the effect of reducing dividends. On the 
dividend income that stockholders do 





creas 


—Castens 


JEWELRY 
... arise in retail prices 


get, they will have to pay personal taxes 
at increased rates. 

Most authorities think that dividends 
will decline by at least 80 per cent in 
1951. In other words, for each $100 a 
stockholder got in 1950, he is not likely 
to get more than $70 in 1951. 

Take a stockholder with a taxable in- 
come of $5,000 from sources other than 
dividends. If he got $100 in dividends 
in 1950, he was able to pay, his taxes on 
that $100 and still have $80 of it left. 
Now suppose he gets $70 in dividends 
in 1951. After paying the personal taxes 
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R-F means Rocket 
Freight. Rocket Freight 
means Rock Island service. 












Rock Island service means 
the right combination of 
men, methods and facilities 
for doing a satisfactory 
transportation job. 










It's as simple as that! 


Rock Island directly serves 
14 mid-continent states, 

and with its connections pro- 
vides dependable service 

to all America...to foreign 
lands, too, through the 

Gulf Port cities of Houston, 
Texas City and Galveston. 













For complete shipping 
information consult any 
Rock Island representative. 
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Rock Island Lines 
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that the Administration wants. 
have only $52 left. 

The case is more striking for a stock. 
holder with a $25,000 income from 
sources other than dividends. On $109 
in dividends in 1950, he could pay hig 
taxes and still have $61 left. On $70 in 
dividends in 1951, he will keep only $37 

Excises, if the Administration plan 
goes through, will be raised on a scale 
that will mean sharply increased retaj] 
prices for many types of goods, 

Liquor now bears a tax of $9 a gallon, 
That would rise to $12. Congress prob- 
ably will agree to this increase. 

Cigarettes, now taxed at 7 cents a 
package, would come under a tax of J 
cents. Approval of this is doubtful. 

Gasoline tax would be doubled, from 
1.5 to 3 cents a gallon. That's on top of 
State taxes. Several States tax gasoline at 
7 cents. One, Louisiana, has a 9-cent 
gasoline tax. 

Automobiles are taxed at 7 per cent 
of the manufacturer's price. Treasury 
wants to raise that to 20 per cent. 

Radios, television sets, phonographs 
and refrigerators are down for tax in- 
creases from 10 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the manufacturer’s price. New taxes 
would be added, again at 25 per cent, on 
other household electrical appliances- 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
mangles, dishwashers, driers, sewing ma- 
chines, floor polishers and waxers, gar- 
bage-disposal units and razors. 

Silver-plated flatware would be sub- 
jected to the 20 per cent jewelry tax. 

Low-priced watches and clocks would 
get a tax boost from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Golf greens fees would be taxed at 
20 per cent. There is no tax now. 

Idea of these proposals is to reduce 
the public’s purchasing power, at the 
same time cutting back on demand for 
civilian goods that require steel, alumi- 
num, copper and other scarce materials. 

No tax increases are recommended 
immediately on transportation or com- 
munication. These may be affected, how- 
ever, by later tax requests. 

Capital gains, long term, come in 
for higher tax rates and tighter rules 

Income taxes apply to only one half 
the amount of a long-term gain—that is, 
a gain realized on assets held for more 
than six months before being sold. 

Under present law, the maximum tax 
rate on long-term gains is 50 per cent. 
Since this applies to half the gain, the 
top effective rate is 25 per cent. 

Mr. Snyder's proposal is to lift the 
maximum rate to 75 per cent, again ap- 
plied to half the amount of the gain, so 
that the top effective rate would be raised 
to 37.5 per cent. 

Furthermore, Mr. Snyder wants to 
lengthen the minimum holding period, 
for purposes of the long-term capital- 
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from six months to a year. In 
other words, any gain on assets held for 
less than a year would be short-term, and 
taxed at regular income rates. 

These capital-gains changes are sure 
to run into trouble in the House and Sen- 
ate. In the past, Congress has rejected 
roposals to raise rates or tighten the 
rules on capital gains, fearing the effect 
might be to discourage investment. 

These other points in the Treasury 
plan need to be understood: 

Dividends, under the proposed 
changes in law, would be taxed at the 
source. So would interest, when paid to 
individuals. A corporation paying divi- 
dends or a bank paying interest to a cus- 
tomer would withhold taxes, much as 
employers now withhold taxes on wages 
and salaries. Congress considered a 10 
per cent withholding tax on dividends 
last year and turned it down. There will 
be opposition to the new proposal. 

Co-operatives, mutual savings banks 
and building and loan associations would 
be required to pay taxes at regular cor- 
poration rates on any earnings that they 
retain instead of paying out as dividends 
or refunds to members. Approval of this 
plen in Congress is doubtful. 

Oil and mining compenies would 
lose part of their present “depletion al- 
lowances.” These allowances amount to 
deductions from taxable income to com- 
pensate such companies for using up 
their resources. Mr. Snyder wants to cut 
the allowance on oil from 27.5 per cent 
of income to 15 per cent, from 23.5 to 15 
per cent on sulphur, and from 15 to 5 
per cent on nonmetallic minerals. No 
change is suggested on metals or coal. 
The depletion system is an old issue. 
Few expect Congress to agree to the 
changes. 

State and municipal bonds, over the 
years, have enjoyed complete exemption 
from federal taxes. The Treasury has 
been trying for a long time to sell the 
idea of requiring holders of those bonds 
to pay income taxes on the interest. Now 
Mr. Snyder is making another effort, but 
the odds still seem to be against him. 

Estate and gift taxes, if the Treasury 
has its way, will rise sharply. Mr. Snyder 
wants to raise rates, reduce exemptions, 
and merge the present estate and gift 
taxes into a single transfer tax. He sticks 
by the plan he offered a year ago to pro- 
duce an extra 400 million dollars from 
these taxes. Congress, however, prob- 
ably will approve only moderate in- 
creases, if any at all. 

What to expect, in the end, is a tax 
increase of between 8 and 9 billion dol- 
lars, not 10 billion. The proposed second 
tax bite this year is unlikely. Even so, 
the average taxpayer’s burden, over all, 
will be about as heavy as it ever was in 
World War II. 
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Yes, the Cities Service Heat Prover 
tells all you want to know about 
the combustion efficiency of gas 
and Diesel engines ... and indus- 
trial furnaces of all types. 


Leading steel, locomotive, truck, car, air- 
craft, tool manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. They 
quickly achieve production gains through 
stricter combustion control. For the Heat office, or write for 

: : FREE BOOKLET 
Prover .accurately: registers. both: excess). So an ae a 
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HERES THE NEW 1991 CAR 


New [nside...New Outside 
with a Completely New Kind of kide 


NOW THE SECRET'S OUT! In previews 


of this new car men and women in all 

walks of life were thrilled by a completely new 
riding principle, new styling and host of 
engineering improvements . . . amazed that 

any car offering so much, could cost so little. 


Now on Display 
New 195/ 


DODG 
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FLOATS DOWN ROADS THAT STOP OTHER CARS 


New Oriflow shock absorber system—a 
revolutionary advance in riding smoothness and 
comfort. City road or country road, cobble- 
stones or corduroy—wheels stay on the ground 
—no wheel hop or bounce. 





TED WILLIAMS—“When I first BETTY HUTTON—“/t’s so big, so 
saw this new 1951 car, its roomy, with greater visibility 
smart look, its new engineer- for every passenger.” (Soon 
ing advances made me put it to be seenin Cecil B. DeMille’s 
in the expensive car class!” “THE GREATEST SHOW 
says baseball’s great left- ON EARTH’—a Paramount 
handed slugger. Release in Technicolor.) 








NEW IN MORE WAYS THAN CARS COSTING UP TO $1,000 MORE! 


New Kind of Ride! New Oriflow shock absorber system based on an 
entirely new principle brings you a truly new kind of ride—over the 
same roads that jarred and “hammered” you in the past. 

New “Watchtower” Visibility through the new wider windshield and 
deeper, wider rear window—for greater safety, comfort. Here’s new 
spaciousness inside to let you ride relaxed, uncrowded. Yet, outside, 
its new beauty is sleek and trim for easier handling and parking. 
Drive Without Shifting! Dodge GYRO-MATIC brings you America’s 
lowest-priced automatic transmission to free you from gear-shifting— 
with complete control of your car under all driving conditions. 


SEE THE NEW 1951 DODGE TODAY! 
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>> Britain's planned economy is not going according to plan..... 
Government planners find all sorts of things going wrong, and all at once. 





The British people find their larders practically empty of meat, their bins 
low on coal, their electricity curtailed, their railroads reducing service. 

The British public, not quick to grumble, is beginning to make noises. 

Government managers are Supposed to buy meat abroad, to provide enough 
coal, electricity and rail service. That was the aim when thesSe industries were 
nationalized. And now the Government is to take over the steel industry. 

All over Britain, doubts are welling up. Clearly, the Socialist experiment 
finds the going rough. This just when rearmament is to start in earnest. 











>> Meat shortage really hits the average Briton where he lives..... 

Meat ration, now down to 9 cents' worth a week, is enough for one meal. 

Average Briton could buy more if there were more. He has money in his 
jeans. He can afford fancy prices for fish and rabbit, when available. 

But his Government won't pay the Argentines enough to get their meat. 

Argentines ask 7 per cent more than last year. The British Government will 
not meet this price. Also, the Government refuses to buy bacon, eggs and other 
foods from Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands because of "high" prices. 

Still, staring an acute meat shortage in the face, the British Government 
last week bought some meat in France for 50 per cent more than the Argentines 
are asking. France cannot spare much meat. Big surplus is in Argentina. 

Real dilemma is that the Attlee Government can't see itS way to increasing 
already enormous food subsidies. But, if it doesn't, the cost of living will 
move up. Then--more wage demands. Politically, this wouldn't help the Labor 
Government. But starvation rations don't help either. 














The coal shortage, the electric-power shortage, reduced rail service, all 
are being blamed on the Attlee Government which took over these industries. 

In this setting, nationalization of steel raises questions, too. But the 
average Briton is less worried about what happens in steel. He doesn't use 
Steel himself, as he does coal. 

Actually, steel nationalization may not disturb steel output very greatly. 

The big steel companies, for the time beng, will operate pretty much as 
they did under private ownership. They will compete with one another, pay 
taxes, manage their own labor policies and other affairs. 

But the British Iron and Steel Corporation takes over all their assets 
February 15. Stockholders, turning in their stock for Government bonds, will 
Suffer. Yield on their investment is cut from maybe 7 per cent to around 3. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Operating record of the Labor Government in nationalized industries is not 
too good. Efficiency does not appear high. Profits record is spotty. 

But the British record in nationalized industries is much better than the 
French. Public utilities, coal, shipping, the banks, insurance are operated by 
the state in France. They show huge operating losses, big debts, frauds. 

For example, in French state insurance the number of employes in the highest 
Salary levels has increased 60 per cent in the last four years. On the raii- 
roads, there are 10 men pensioned for every 14 working. 

State industries in Britain don't show anything as scandalous as this. 








>> In contrast to the Truman-Snyder attitude, the British Government is not 
trying to force a “cheap money" policy in order to keep its borrowing costs down. 

Interest rates on British savings and defense bonds will be moved up from 
2% to 3 per cent. Redemptions have been way ahead of sales in recent months, as 
inflation has taken hold in Britain. People prefer spending to saving. 

Even 3 per cent may not attract savings sufficiently. 

Government bond market in London is not artificially supported as it is in 
the U.S. Federal Reserve operations make it possible for the U.S. Treasury to 
borrow long-term money at 2% per cent. Ina free market, the British Treasury 
has to pay 3 per cent and Simetimes more. But credit and banking controls mean 
more when interest rates are flexible as they are in Britain. 

Other European countries, such as Sweden, Denmark and Finland, are also 
combating inflation through raising of interest rates. But not the U.S. 











>> Buying and selling of gold on the world's "free" markets is reaching a 
feverish pitch. Turnover is said to be running three or four times as high as 
during 1950. War scares and inflation put a big premium on gold. MHoarders care 
less and less for paper money--even dollars. 

Gold supply in the black markets seems to be increasing. 

U.S. gold drain --from the official hoard--has reached an annual rate of 
5.4 billion dollars. Some of this $35-an-ounce gold is undoubtedly finding its 
way into black markets, where $43 and more is paid. 

The French Government is reported making a tidy profit of this sort in the 
Paris market, selling gold to sop up excess purchasing power. 

Russian gold has been turning up in unusual quantities in Swiss markets. 

South African gold, originally sold for industrial purposes, has a way of 
turning up in monetary-gold markets. So has Belgian Congo gold. 

Demand for gold on the black markets is well able to absorb new supply. 

International Monetary Fund isn't happy over the dual price situation in 
gold but does little about it. The Fund forbids member countries to sell mone- 
tary gold above the official price. However, France, for example, has never set 
an official parity for the franc and so has no official price for gold. 

South Africa has a special arrangement with the Fund. South African gold 
producers may sell part of their output for industrial purposes. The price they 
get for such gold is virtually the black-market price for gold. 

Canadian gold producers are now clamoring for a similar setup. The Fund 
can hardly deny Canada, and allow South Africa, this benefit. 

The $35 price for monetary gold will be maintained as long as the U.S. 
Treasury wants. There's no sign of any change ahead. Raising the U.S. price 
for gold would mean devaluing the dollar. No thought of that--yet. 
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Air conditioning and defense 


= is getting ready to cope with whatever 
may come. Factories all over the land are turning from 
peacetime production to defense production. And even 
the most sanguine hopes of avoiding total war are tinged 
with the urgent need for preparation. 


Here at Carrier, we are beginning to make “tanks 
and guns.” But we are also making air conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment, firm in the belief that 
this is also essential to the defense of our country. 


The job air conditioning and refrigeration can do 
was made crystal-clear during World War II. Carrier 
equipment functioned on beachheads and on battle- 
ships. In plants everywhere, it was a production tool 
— helping make things faster, better, cheaper. 


B, providing constant temperature and humidity, 
it kept hundreds of precise parts corrosion-free and to 
close tolerances — speeding the mass production of air- 


craft engines. 


By cooling brine to 85 degrees below zero, Carrier 
equipment helped turn out an ever-increasing volume 
of synthetic rubber. 


It preserved food for safe transportation throughout 
the world. It was vital in the production of radar and 
optical equipment, electronic devices, synthetic fibers, 
high-octane gasoline, sulfa, penicillin and scores of 
other key products. 


AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 






Most of these wartime applications were merely 
extensions of our normal business. True, the end result 
was sometimes different. But the equipment was the 
same and it had the same job to do. 


Rient now a lot is being said about defense needs 
versus civilian needs. Actually, the line between the 
two is often hard to draw. And this is particularly true 


in our business. 


Is air conditioning a textile plant a civilian use of 
air conditioning? That plant may quickly be required 
to step up production. For both soldiers and civilians 


must be clothed. 


Is refrigerating a food processing plant a civilian 
use of refrigeration? The increased output of that plant 
may soon have to be divided between fighters and 


workers. 


What about air conditioning the space in which 
delicate gauges are to be stored? Is this more impor- 
tant than making bearable the hot and humid room 
where men are working around the clock on defense 
planning? 

These problems must be resolved by answering this 
basic question — will air conditioning get the job done 
faster, better, cheaper? 


The thing that counts is productivity, For produc- 
tivity is America’s strongest defense. 














(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff 
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(The excerpts which follow appeared a little more 
than ten years ago—in our issue of December 6, 1940. 
The first year of World War II had passed, and the 
American people were discussing the possibility of 
being drawn directly into the conflict. The thoughts ex- 
pressed then seem somehow applicable to our present- 
day situation and hence are reproduced this week. 
—DAVID LAWRENCE ) 


The urge is to meet force with force. Our own nation 
waits patiently with a feeling of resignation—when shall 
our turn come? Every day seems to bring us nearer to 
the édge of the precipice. Entanglement appears 
assured despite our best effort to keep out of the war.... 

Whether our lot be peace or war, nations, like indi- 
viduals, must discover for themselves again a basic 
relationship to the spiritual force that can move 
Heaven and earth. It is this power of the Almighty 
which men from time immemorial have been slow to 
recognize except in times of adversity. 

Such an era of desperation is here. The world leans 
heavily on thin reeds of tradition and wonders what it 
is that keeps the plague and the holocaust unabated as 
all around us reason and logic, unselfishness and jus- 
tice are pulverized by the bombs that blast the bodies, 
not solely of combatants, but of innocent men, women 
and children. ... 


When shall we turn the tide of this brutish- 
ness? How shall we penetrate the armor of the stolid 
dictatorships which hold millions within their frightful 
discipline? 

For this the Pope urges prayer. We must pray, His 
Holiness says, until the Lord shall hear our supplica- 
tion. We must find within ourselves, moreover, that new 
approach to Him which will someday bring under- 
standing to a bewildered world. 

But, you will ask, where amidst these abstractions do 
we find concrete guidance? 

There is always the risk that one’s own exhortation 
will be clothed with self-righteousness. We as a nation 
have done nothing wrong—we think. We have offended 
nobody else in the world—we say. Surely, we are not 
guilty of any international transgression—we argue. 

But the penetrating examination which is so essen- 
tial to any appraisal of self compels the admission that 
America and her citizenry have sinned by their pro- 
longed indifference to the problems of a world which 
now entangle us despite our selfish desire to avoid their 
burdens. ... 


THE WILL TO PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


When all around us men and women, young and old, 
begin to see that prayer is futile unless those who pray 
are ready to make each day the sacrifices that entail 
service to others, then perhaps the present generation 
of which we are a part will qualify for the blessings of 
peace which now are denied us. 

The world has become too much rooted in the theme 
of mere possession, of acquisition, of quest for power, 
of the vanity of place, of compensation only through 
the coin of materialism. The compensations of the 
spirit and of genuine brotherhood do not yet grat- 
ify and this may be one reason why prayers die on 
our lips, silenced in fear and misgiving because we 
have not ventured to do the work on earth that God 
would have us do. 


The ego that guides us in our day-to-day bick- 
erings slowly saps the strength of a nation. For the 
whole cannot be stronger than the sum of its parts, 
Creature comfort begets an idolatry that makes us in- 
different to the woes of suffering humanity in other 
lands. We want our lives, our property, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor—and we are willing to let the rest 
of the world shift for itself. Can it be that a Higher 
Force now challenges this principle of national policy, 
this selfish tenet of individual behavior and even as we 
pray asks us to prove that we really would pay the 
price that peace demands? 

Peace is a hostile concept today because we are afraid 
of what it may mean to us. We are afraid of the pride 
that we must bury as we admit our shortcomings. We 
are afraid of the property loss we must undergo as we 
concede that world trade and a world equilibrium re- 
quire financial and material contributions as generous 
in the days of peace as they were extravagant in times 
of war. 

But peace is inevitable. Our trust in the ultimate con- 
summation of a peace with justice is not misplaced. Its 
realization is merely postponed till the human instinct 
for brotherhood emerges again. It can come only as na- 
tions, one by one, find in their revitalized individuals 
an understanding of the obligations of prayer. 

For when we learn to pray not for our comforts and 
our material wants, but for the lives of others even in 
far distant lands, and when we, too, begin to find each 
day in our own lives the way to serve unselfishly the 
people all around us, then perhaps will the power of 
prayer well up to Heaven, bringing us a peace whose 
rewards we have truly earned and whose blessings we 
have really deserved. 
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Riding full speed on top of an elevator, to 


inspect it in action, is only one phase of the 


many services that keep Otis elevators perform- 
ing like new—year after year! Otis service is 
engineered-service by the maker that prevents 
slowdowns and breakdow . extends elevator 
life by 50%...eliminates expensive, unexpected 
repair bills... keeps replacement parts available 
over 60 years ... supplies field-trained men hav- 


ing an aggregate of 20,000 years’ elevator expe- 


ELEVATORIN 


rience... provides 24-hour-a-day service on a 
nation-wide basis through 263 Otis offices. All, 
because we never lose interest in the perform- 
ance of an Otis installation. Add Otis elevator 
service— which is unequaled anywhere—to Otis 
elevator research, planning, engineering, manu- 
facturing and construction and you have the 
reasons why the Otis trade-mark is the symbol 
of the world’s finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





You Must Try to see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her: rising from the sea and tall against 

the sky. 

Then you will know why it is not strange to love, with an 
ardor beyond words, a two-hundred-ton woman of cc ypper, 
a woman named Liberty. 


There are other statues in the world—there are the marble 
women of the museums—and many are made with 
greater art. Buc when have you ever seen in a museum 

an old man with the whip-scars of tyranny on his back, 
looking at a statue with tears in his eyes and his head 
bowed in thanksgiving? 

When have you seen another statue which the kids from 
their schoolrooms come to visit, clambering wide-eyed 
through the vast open heart of her, learning the shape and 
comeliness of this shining thing they own named Liberty? 


Where can you find another country where Liberty 
stands bright and pleasant at the door, saying: 


Where she ts, there 1s home 


“If you believe in me, come in and be one of us?” 

Long before the people of France gave us her image 

in metal, she was here in spirit, her light already in the door. 
She had come in storm-tossed vessels like the Mayflower, 
in sailing packets heavy with ice, in iron steamers caked 
with rust. Sometimes by first-class and sometimes by 
steerage she came, sometimes in silks, sometimes in rags. 
But always she came in the hearts of the bold and hardy 
ones in every land, those who dared to choose freedom, 
those who could leave their settled ways and say: 
“Where she is, there is my home.” 


Yes, you must see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her. Then you will know how young and fine 
she is, how rare in the world, how hard to win. 


And you will know why we must always act in such a way 
as to make her feel at home with us... this spirit of liberty 
so precious to us all. 
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